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THe New REGIMENTAL ARMORY. 


On that beautiful day of the early spring, the 15th 
of April, 1861, while the sullen roar from Sump- 
ter’s guns, in answer to the opening rebel fire, was 
still reverberating over the rice-fields of the Caro- 
linas, over the valleys and mountains of Virginia, 
across the Potomac, far north to the green hills of 

VoL. XV.—26. 


New Hampshire, and away over the West, even 
to the shores of the peaceful sea; when the call 
had been proclaitned, and flashed across the wires 
east and north and west, for volunteers to main- 
tain the nation’s honor and vindicate her flag, 
the time had come again, though few of us re- 
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alized it then, which was once more ‘‘to try | 
men’s souls.” 

On that eventful day, and most eventful of 
the days of anxiety, of peril, and of dread, the 
darkest in our country’s history, when the angry 
cloud of armed rebellion, brooding from its hori- 
zon in the South, cast its ugly shadow ominously, 
threateningly, insultingly, over the peace, the pros- 
perity, and over the millions of throbbing, loyal 
hearts of this loveliest of lands,—then it was, at 
the very earliest hour of that most critical time, 
the regiment of which we wish to give a brief 
account effected its organization. 

There were thousands of us then incapable of | 
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company, but the applications to become members 
being so numerous, in order to make the parties 
eligible, it was decided to amend the call by in- 
serting the words, ‘ agd other citizens.’ An agree- 
ment was then drawn up and signed by about 
eighty persons, and the meeting adjourned to re- 
assemble at Sansom Street Hall on Friday evening, 
the roth inst.”’ 

‘* An adjourned meeting of the retired members 
of the Washington Grays, and other citizens, over 
the age of forty-five years, was held at Sansom 
Street Hall on April 19th. Mr. Charles S. Smith 


| presiding. 


‘« There were no regular speeches delivered, the 


even measurably forecasting the magnitude of | proceedings being entirely of a business character. 
the terrible struggle through which we were to A few ‘remarks, however, were made by P. C EIl- 


pass, and which, thanks to an all-wise Providence, | 


maker, Morton McMichael, Joseph M. Thomas, 


has resulted in maintaining that Union which, in | and Jacob Laudenslager, all of which were enthu- 
the words of Webster, was to be ‘‘ o1e.and insepa- | siastically received.’’ 


rable now and forever.”’ 

It certainly was in the providence of the Al- 
mighty that a few far-seeing men happened among | 
us,—men who, uniting experience and prophetic 
sight, knew that the time for action was at hand, 
and acted on this knowledge then and there with- 
out a moment’s pause—at once. 

Among such were the men who subscribed to the 
following plain and business-like special notice, 
published on that day in the Worth American and 
U. S. Gazette: 

** Retired and contributing members of the 
Light Artillery Corps of Washington Grays, over 
the age of forty-five years, are requested to meet | 
at the Wetherill House, Sansom street, above Sixth, 
on Wednesday evening, 17th inst., at 7.30 o’clock, 
fur the purpose of organizing a ‘ Reserved Guard’ 





for the protection of the city and support of the | 


Constitution and laws of the United States of 
America. 

** (Signed) Cephas G. Childs, Joseph M. Thomas, 
P. C. Ellmaker, George W. Wharton, Jacob Ben- 
nett.’’ 





This, in its proportions or its text, without any 
florid ornament of boasting patriotism or excessive 
zeal, was commonplace, but plainly pre ctical, 
and to the great surprise of all who had sigued it, | 
met with a splendidly practical reply. We quote | 
a record of this preliminary meeting, and a subse- | 
quent one, as follows: | 


The following plan of organization was then 
adopted : 

***The President of the United States having, 
on the rsth inst., issued a proclamation announ- 
cing that a portion of the people were in open re- 
bellion against the laws and the Constitution, we, 
the undersigned, retired and contributing mem- 
bers of the Washington Grays, and other citizens 
of Philadelphia, over forty-five years of age, here- 
by agree to form a regiment of at least 800 men, 
for the purpose of defending the city, and do 
hereby adopt and mutually pledge ourselves to be 
governed by the following rules.”’ 

The rules chosen were well digested and com- 
plete in thei- character, and have remained the 
same with but few excepiions to the present time. 
Among other points to be noticed in them was the 
prohibition of the discussion of all political and 
religious subjects under a summary penalty, which 
made this rule effective in preventing disputes, and 
promoting that harmony so essential to the main- 
tenance of the regimental esprit du corps. 

In a little over a month from that first call for 
a company merely, a regiment was formed, and 


made its first parade completely uniformed, but 


without arms. The following was the first roster 
of officers, which we give in full, that it may be 
seen how many distinguished heroes were gradu- 
ates of this school of the Washington Grays, either 
returning to their homes with honors thick upon 


‘* Eighty citizens were present at this meeting. | them, or remaining on their monumental battle- 
The intention originally was merely to form a | fields to fill heroic graves: 
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Colonel, Peter C. Ellmaker; Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel, Richard H. Rush; Major, Napoleon B. 
Kneass ; Adjutant, Jos. T, Ford; Quartermaster, 
Jos. M. Thomas; Paymaster, R. P. DeSilver; 
Quartermaster -Sergeant, A. R. Foering; Sur- 
geon, W. L. Atlee, M.D.; Assistant Surgeon, 
Thomas M. Drysdale. 

Line Officers: Company A—Captain, Charles 
S. Smith; rst Lieutenant, James D. Keyser; 2d 
Lieutenant, George F. Delleker. 

Company B—Captain, William H. Kern; 1st 
Lieutenant, Charles F. Hupfeld; 2d Lieutenant, 
Benjamin K. Ripperger. 

Company C—Captain, Charles M. Prevost ; 1st 
Lieutenant, Atwood Smith; 2d Lieutenant, C. P. 
Herring. 

Company D—Captain, J. Ross Clark ; rst Lieu- 
tenant, Edw. Watson; 2d Lieutenant, W. T. 
Martien. 

Company E—Captain, Jacob Laudenslager ; tst 
Lieutenant, Julius C. Sterling. 

Company F—Captain, Joseph N. Piersol ; ist 
Lieutenant, William W. Wagner; 2d Lieutenant, 
John G. Murphy. 

Company G—Captain, George W. Wood; 2d 
Lieutenant, Harry Gorman. 

Company H—Captain, Silas Wilson ; rst Lieu- 
tenant, John M. Ross; 2d Lieutenant, James 
Brown. 

Company I—Captain, George W. Briggs; 1st 
Lieutenant, Edw. Dewees; 2d Lieutenant, Ben- 
jamin W. Hays. . 

Company K—Captain, Charles P. Warner; 1st 
Lieutenant, H. D. Welsh; 2d Lieutenant, J. S. 
Hess. 

A short time after this the regiment was armed 
through the instrumentality of General Simon 
Cameron, then Secretary of War. 

It early attained to that soldierly drill and dis- 
cipline which made it a valuable adjunct to the 
city authorities, as well as a competent school of 
military instruction, and we may also add, that 
it remained a never-failing contingent throughout 
the war, from which to draw thousands of well- 
disciplined men and able officers, as the exigencies 
of the service required. 

The first active service of the regiment was 
rendered to the State in May, 1862, when Schuyl- 
kill County became the scene of threatened riot and 
bloodshed, owing to the turbulent dissatisfaction of 
large bodies of miners on a strike for higher wages. 








On the 7th of May, on the requisition of the 
Governor, a force of about 160 men, comprising 
companies A and C, and details from companies 
B, E, and H, under command of Captain Charles 
S. Smith, of A Company, left the city by the 3.15 
P.M. train, to proceed to Schuylkill Haven and 
report to the sheriff of said county. Arrangements 
had been made to move the battalion at once to 
Minersville, where, on arrival, it reported to the 
sheriff, who had provided rations for the com- 
mand. After remaining a short time, it was 
marched to Forestville, about three miles distant, 
and thence to Heckscherville, on the opposite 
side of Thoimas Mountain. 

The difficulties between the employers.and em- 
ployes having been satisfactorily adjusted, owing 
in a great measure to the presence of the militia, the 
battalion left Heckscherville and returned to 
Schuylkill Haven, where were found companies D 
and F, under command of Captain J. Ross Clark, 
of D Company, in waiting; the united command 
then left Schuylkill Haven for Philadelphia. 

The rapid marching over the disaffected dis- 
trict, and the dispersing of unruly crowds by 
what might be called the moral influence of one 
hundred and sixty muskets, was entirely effective, 
though not a shot was fired. The alacrity with 
which the men met this first call to face a foe, 
with the splendid drill and discipline which they 
had acquired in this, the first year of their his- 
tory, was an earnest of that high degree of effi- 
ciency and usefulness which has marked the career 
of the First—and its offspring—through the war 
and until close within the memory of us all, when 
they stemmed the tide of robbery and murder at 
the hands of Pittsburg’s raging mob. 

In the same year, August 3oth, the 118th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers was organized. This regi- 
ment, which participated in all the great battles 
of the Army of the Potomac, was in a consider- 
able degree supplied with officers from the school 
of the First. Prominent among them were Colo- 
nel Charles M. Prevost, Captain and Second Lieu- 
tenant C. P. Herring, both of Company C ; after- 
wards Colonel and Major respectively of the 118th. 
Both of these gentlemen were severely wounded, 
and brevetted Brigadier-General for conspicuous 
gallantry in action. And now these companions 
in arms have united their interests in the more 
peaceful and prosperous fields of trade. 

Many of us can remember the gloomy prospects 
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of the Union cause in the month of August, 
1862. McClellan’s retreat after the Seven Days’ 
fight, and the second discomfiture at Bull Run, 
were the climax to a long series of defeats and re- 
treats, which had not only chilled the ardor and 
enthusiasm of the earlier days of the war, but 
resting like a burden on the hearts of some of our 
staunchest of men, secretly caused them to despair 


COLONEL PETER C, ELLMAKER. 


of ultimate success. It was in these days that our 
people, uneducated in war, and taught to think 
by scores of quiet years that peace would last for- 
ever, first began to realize the extent of their 
concentrated power; no-dreamer could have di- 
vined the wonderful tenacity of purpose, and the 
remarkable recuperative ability, which in these 





perilous times displayed themselves so marvelously , 
in the face of treachery, incompetence, and conse- | 


quent disaster. 
It was at this time of general depression 


that the old Colonel of the First, Peter C. Ell- 
maker, sought for and received authority from 
Governor Curtin to raise a regiment for three 
years’ service. Nearly all the officers, and a large 
number of the men composing it, were members 
immediately volunteering from the First; conse- 
quently this regiment was known as the 119th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers (Gray Reserves). 

The record of the 119th Regiment will 
compare favorably with any regiment 
enlisted from Pennsylvania. Recruiting 
commenced on the 5th of August, 1862, 
and on the 31st, before the organization 
had been perfected, it was ordered to 
Washington. It proceeded thither on 
the following day, eight hundred strong, 
and was assigned temporarily to duty at 
the Arsenal. It was here joined by a 
company of 130 men, recruited by Cap- 
tain John B. Adams, and the organiza- 
tion was completed with the following 
field officers: Peter C. Ellmaker, Colo- 
nel ; Gideon Clark, Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
Charles C. Knight, Major. . 

On the 19th of September, two days 
after the battle of Antietam, it was or- 
dered to fatigue duty on the northern 
defenses of the Capital, and was em- 
Nx. Ployed in the construction of Forts Mans- 
field and Reno. A month later it joined 
the Army of the Potomac, still.in camp 
in the neighborhood of the Antietam 
battle-field, and was assigned to the First 
Brigade, Second Division, Sixth Corps. 
Though suddenly thrown among veterans 
of two campaigns, it was prepared by 
its thorough training to hold its place 
with credit. 

At first some of these veterans were 
inclined to carp and jeer at what they 
thought fit to think its clumsy way, and dubbed 
it the ‘‘elephant.’’ But when once its drill and 
movement, under the practical soldierly ability of 
its Colonel, were displayed upon the field, it was 
remarked by Colonel Pratt, brigade commander, 
that ‘‘it was rather a back-action epithet for any 
other troops to continue to use any longer.”’ 

It was during the first Fredericskburg cam- 
paign that the r1gth received its ‘‘ baptism of 
fire,’’ securing and maintaining its position on 
entering its first action, under a galling artillery 
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and infantry fire, with fortitude and conspicuous 
bravery. Upon the organization of the Light 
Division, the brigade with which the 119th was 
associated, being under the command of General 
David A. Russell, moved on the 28th of April to 
the Rappahannock, at Franklin’s Crossing, where, 
under cover of darkness, it crossed the stream 
in pontoon-boats, captured and drove the enemy’s 


Pe 


enemy posted in a wood concealed from view, and 
at once were heavily engaged at close quarters 
with his infantry. In this engagement, though 
confronted by greatly superior numbers, they stub- 
bornly held their position, though with grievous 
loss. 

During the battles that were fought between 
April and June, 1863, prominent this one of 





CHARGE OF THE IIQTH AT RAPPAHANNOCK STATION, VIRGINIA. 


pickets back, and effected a permanent lodgment 
on the opposite bank. On the following morning 
it moved forward in line of battle, engaged the 
enemy’s pickets, and took his rifle-pits. In this 
position it remained until the 3d of May, when 
the enemy’s works on Mary’s Heights were carried 
by assault ; immediately upon which the corps to 


which the 119th belonged was moved in pursuit | 


of the flying foe. The r1gth and gs5th Pennsyl- 
vania were, however, detached from the brigade 
and moved upon the plank road toward Chan- 
cellorsville. 

At Salem Church, midway, they came upon the 


Salem Church, the regiment had twelve killed 
and one hundred and twelve wounded out of four 
hundred and thirty-two present for duty. Cap- 
tain Peter Rodgers was among the killed, and 
Captains Charles P. Warner and Andrew T. 
Goodman and Lieutenant John M. Cook among 
the wounded. 

The men lost their knapsacks on this occasion, 
of which they had divested themselves before the 
fight, and ever afterwards dispensed with knap- 
| sacks, so as to be always in fighting trim. 

In June the regiment was ordered on the march 
| for the Pennsylvania campaign, arriving at Man- 
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chester, Maryland, on July rst. From this point 
it was summoned in great haste to Gettysburg, 
commencing the march thither the same even- 
ing at 9 P.M., and arriving, after nineteen hours 
of steady tramping, at 4 P.M. next day. This 
splendid forced march may be compared favorably 
with any similar one on record ; it was borne with 
patience, endurance, and in silence. Many still 
remember the shout that greeted the loud-mouthed 
corporal, when he broke that silence by hollering, 
‘* Boys, it’s rough, but it’s regular.”’ 

Upon arriving at Gettysburg, the 119th was 
placed in a position on which some of the heaviest 
fighting, it was supposed, would turn, its char- 
acter for thorough reliability being appreciated 
by the general in command, who found occasion 
on another field to single it out for special com- 
mendation. It was not its fortune, however, to 
be in the brunt of the battle on those memorable 
days, though it performed effective service in fin- 
ishing the rout and pursuing the defeated foe. 

The regiment was subsequently moved down 
over the old Virginia battle-fields again, and en- 
camped at Warrenton, where its splendid appear- 
ance and high standard of drill and discipline 
became so marked as to cause it to be classed 
among the very first regiments in the armies of 
either the East or West. 

The rrgth took part in all the battles of the 
Army of the Potomac that were fought after June, 
1863, and at the battle at Rappahannock Station 
lost seven killed and forty-three wounded. Captain 
Cyrus M. Hodgson, Lieutenants Edward Everett 
Coxe and Robert Reaney were among the killed. 

General Russell, in command of the division, 
had been instructed to storm the enemy’s works, 
situated on a range of hills skirting the river. 
Between them and the Union forces, under cover 
of the woods on another ridge, was a valley, at the 
bottom of which flowed a dividing stream. Gen- 
eral Russell’s brigade, under the command of 
Colonel Ellmaker, of the r1gth, with that regi- 
ment under Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, led the 
assault. Rapidly covering the ground in silence 
until the stream was reached, they charged the 
enemy above, in the face of a fierce fire of artil- 
lery and infantry, with such a frightful yell as 
waked the echoes from the distant hills, carried 
the works at the point of the bayonet, and cap- 
tured the entire rebel force—artillery, small arms, 
battle-flags and all. 








General Russell was highly complimented on 
this achievement by Major-General Meade, com- 
manding, who took occasion to particularize the 
superb conduct of the storming party under Col- 
onel Ellmaker. 

The regiment was also with General Grant in 
the spring campaign of 1864; and at the battle of 
the Wilderness had seven killed and sixty-three 
wounded, Lieutenant George G. Lovett mortally ; 
four color-bearers were either killed or wounded at 
Spottsylvania. Lieutenant Edward Ford, Jr., was 
killed during a charge May roth, 1864. 

May 12th, 1864, Major Henry P. Trufitt was 
killed, and almost immediately thereafter Captain 
Charles P. Warner, who had succeeded in com- 
mand, was also killed near Spottsylvania Court 
House. The scene of this struggle was known as 
the ‘* Bloody Angle,’’ or the ‘Slaughter Pen.”’ 
In the series of engagements up to this time, com- 
mencing on the 5th of May, out of an aggregate 
for duty of four hundred, the regiment had lost 
two hundred and fifteen. 

On the 18th of May Lieutenant Colonel Clark 
assumed command (Colonel P. C. Ellmaker hav- 
ing resigned January 12th, 1864, and been honor 
ably discharged), the regiment having been led 
since the fall of Warner by Captains Gray and 
Landell. At the battle of Cold Harbor Lieutenant 
George C. Humes, acting Adjutant, was among 
the killed. 

On April 2d, during a picket skirmish prepara- 
tory to storming the enemy’s works near Fort 
Stedman, the r1gth, unaided, dislodged him from 
a formidable interior work, capturing many pris- 
oners, with artillery, small arms, and stands of 
colors. In this desperate encounter Colonel Clark, 
Lieutenant George W. Shriver, and Adjutant John 
D. Mercer were severely wounded, the latter mor- 
tally, and the command devolved on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gray, under whom it returned to Phila- 
delphia, and was mustered out on the roth of 
June, 1865. 

The above is but a brief statement of the signal 
services which this regiment rendered through 
the fiery brunt of the fiercest period of the strug- 
gle. It will be noticed that on its first appear- 


ance on the field it took its place side by side 
with the veterans of two campaigns, and through 
drill and discipline it held that place with credit. 
So will it be also observed that further on, at 
Fredericksburg, at Salem Church, at Rappahan- 
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nock Station, at the Wilderness, and through a 
score of other bloody fields, it held its own with 
honor to the end. 

While the First was thus creditably represented 
at the front by the rrgth, an invasion of the enemy 
into Maryland was the pressing occasion for a call 
for volunteers to defend the State. A brief account 
of the services of the First (among the foremost 
to respond to this call) will not be out of place. 

On the eleventh day of September, 1862, acting 
under authority of the President of the United 
States, Governor Curtin called for fifty thousand 
men, directing them to report by telegraph for 
orders to move, and adding that further calls 
would be made as the exigencies should require. 

In response to this call of the Governor, the 
First Regiment was mustered into the service of the 
State on the twelfth day of September, 1862, as 
the Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Militia, and 
ordered to Harrisburg on the 15th, reaching there 
on the morning of the 16th, and after a review 
by the Governor, proceeded by rail to Chambers- 
burg. It remained all night in that town, and on 
the morning of the 17th, according to orders, 
marched to Camp McClure. But no sooner had 
it halted when orders were received from head- 
quarters, directing it to re-embark in cars and pro- 
ceed toHagerstown. 

On the 18th, near Hagerstown, the regiment 
was drawn up in line of battle, as the enemy was 
in its immediate front ; Company C being detailed 
for picket duty, and so remained until the morn- 
ing of the r9th without being attacked. At 7 
P.M. of the 19th orders were received to strike 
tents and prepare for a march. 

Every thing being in readiness, the regiment 
marched through Hagerstown toward Green Cas- 
tle, Pennsylvania, resting a short time on the way, 
and reaching the town on the morning of the 21st. 
The regiment then went into camp (Rest). The 
emergency having passed, the militia regiments 
were ordered to return to Harrisburg, and in ac- 
cordance with the conditions upon which they 
had been called into service, they were, on the 
24th, mustered out and disbanded; the First 
Regiment arriving in Philadelphia on the 25th. 

The following officers were in command during 
the present campaign: 

Field and Staff : Colonel, Napoleon B. Kneass ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Charles H. Graeff; Major, 
Joseph N. Piersol; Adjutant, William W. Keys; 





Quartermasters, Alfred R. Foering, Alexander 
P. Colesberry; Surgeon, William C. Byington; 
Assistant Surgeon, Silas Updegrove; Sergeant- 
Major, Benjamin H. Dusenbery; Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, Edwin Watson ; Commissary-Sergeant, 
Cauffman Oppenheimer; Hospital Steward, John 
H. Pratt. 

Company A—Captain, Charles S. Smith; 1st 
Lieutenant, James D. Keyser; 2d Lieutenant, 
George F. Delleker. 

Company B—Captain, C. Fred. Hupfeld; rst 
Lieutenant, Willam Hart, Jr.; 2d Lieutenant, 
Charles S. Jones. 

Company C—Captain, Atwood Smith; rst Lieu- 
tenant, William W. Allen; 2d Lieutenant, John 
W. Powell. 

Company D—-Captain,:J. Ross Clark ; rst Lieu- 
tenant, Charles K. Ide; 2d Lieutenant, Charles 
E. Willis. 

Company E—Captain, Jacob Laudenslager ; 1st 
Lieutenant, Julius C. Sterling; 2d Lieutenant, 
Thomas Allman. 

Company F—Captain, Harry C. Kennedy; 1st 
Lieutenant, Harry A. Fuller; 2d Lieutenant, 
Robert M. Banks. 

Company G—Captain, George W. Wood; 1st 
Lieutenant, George W. Mackin; 2d Lieutenant, 
John Rutherford, Jr. 

Company H—Captain, Francis P. Nicholson ; 
1st Lieutenant, William W. Keys (promoted to 
Adjutant) ; 2d Lieutenant, George W. Kern. 

Company I—Captain, George W. Briggs; 1st 
Lieutenant, Edward A. Adams; 2d Lieutenant, 
Joseph A. Speel. 

Company K—Captain, Henry D. Welsh; rst 
Lieutenant, David A. Weelpper; 2d Lieutenant, 
John Wandell. 

Company L—Captain, Isaac Starr, Jr. ; rst Lieu- 
tenant, Benoni Frishmuth; 2d Lieutenant, John A. 
Jenks. 

In an order issued by Governor Bradford, of 
Maryland, soon after the battle of Antietam, he 
says: ‘*To Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, 
and the militia of his State, who rallied with such 
alacrity at the first symptoms of an invasion, our 
warmest thanks are also due. The readiness with 
which they crossed the border and took their 
stand beside the Maryland Brigade shows that 
the border is, in all respects, but an ideal line, 
and that in such a cause as now unites us Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland are but one.’’ 
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ginning of a year before, in the meeting of a few 


patriotic men at the Wetherill House, for the pur- | 


pose of raising a company, had ultimated in pla- 
cing two effective regiments in the field, and that, 
too, at the critical period of an invasion of the 
enemy in force. 


Thus, it will be observed that the modest be- | 


The regiment left Camp Russell, Harrisburg, 
June 28th, 1863, and marched across the Susque- 
hanna River, and went into camp about a mile 
above the fortifications. Broke camp July rst, 
, and marched toward Carlisle, where, after a te- 
_dious tramp, it arrived in the evening, and was 
| greeted with much enthusiasm by the citizens ; 


And this was not the only time when the First | Brisbin’s brigade being the first body of Union 


was represented by more than a thousand of her 


troops that had entered the town since its evacua- 
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Camp Upton, Cape May, NEw JeErsEy, JuLy, 1869. 


sons in fighting trim ; for on that most momen- 
tous and vital of occasions in ’63, when the 
enemy was on the defensive no longer, but 
proudly marching northward, when it became 
known that Lee and his legions were over the Po- 
tomac, and marching towards” Pennsylvania, and 
when Governor Curtin, on June 26th, issued his 
proclamation declaring that the enemy in force 
was advancing upon the border, and called for 
sixty thousand men, to be mustered into the ser- 
vice of the State for ninety days, the First promptly 
responded, and was the first one mustered in 
under the call, and known as the 32d Regi- 
ment, P.M. 


tion by the Confederates. They had been in town 
but a short time when the place was attacked by 
the Confederate General Fitz~-Hugh Lee in force. 
His summons to Major-General Smith, U.S.A., 
commanding the division, to surrender the place, 


_ was refused, and the brigade held the town all night 


under a steady fire from the enemy’s guns of shell, 
grape, and canister. In this engagement several 
men of the regiment were wounded, one mor- 
tally. The government barracks were fired and 
destroyed by the Confederates. Advancing from 
the town in the morning, it was discovered that 
the entire force of the enemy had retreated. They 
remained in camp upon the barracks-ground until 
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Saturday morning, July 4th, when the brigade 


marched over South Mountain to Pine Grove | 


Furnace, and on the 6th arrived at the Gettysburg 
turnpike, after a severe march, and encamped at 
“Newman’s Tavern.” On the 7th broke camp 
and marched ts \Vaynesboro’, arriving at 6 P.M., 


and went into camp about one mile from the town, | 


where they remained until the 11th. 


Orders were 





| ordered into line of battle, at 7 A.M., and re- 
| mained in the line until orders were received that 
| the whole of the Confederate army had recrossed 
the Potomac. The brigade then remained in 
camp until the 21st, when it was ordered to break 
camp; marched to Hagerstown, thence to Green- 
castle, Pennsylvania, where the regiment en- 
| camped on the same spot as it did in September, 
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COLONEL R. DALE BENSON. 


issued to break camp at 7 A.M., and after a march | 


of about eight miles, the brigade crossed the line 
into Maryland. A reconnoissance in force was here 


ordered to capture a party of Confederate cavalry, | 


and in which companies K and G secured pris- 


oners; on the 13th broke camp and marched to | 


Hagerstown, where was formed a close junction 
with the Army of the Potomac; orders were re- 
ceived to hold themselves in readiness for imme- 
diate service; part of the brigade (Blue Reserves), 
under General Kilpatrick, ordered into action, 
had a brisk skirmish, having nine of their men 
wounded. On the 14th the brigade was again 


1862, remaining until the 25th, when it received 
further marching orders. Started for Chambers. 
burg, arriving at 11 4.M., and went into camp, 
remaining until the 26th, when it was embarked 
_ for Philadelphia, where it arrived on the 27th, 
and on the 1st of August was mustered out of the 
| service. 

The following from Bates’s ‘* History of Penn- 
_ sylvania Volunteers’ is worthy of note: 

‘*Further services for which the militia had 
| been called were no longer required, and during 
| the months of August and September the majority 
| of the men were mustered out. 
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‘‘With few exceptions, they were not brought | 
to mortal conflict. They nevertheless rendered | 
most important service. They came forward at | 
a moment when there was pressing need. Their 
presence gave great moral support to the Union 
army, and had that army been defeated at Gettys- 
burg, they would have taken the places of the 
‘fallen, and would have fought with a valor and 
desperation worthy of veterans. Called suddenly 
to the field from the walks of private. life, with- 
out a moment’s opportunity for drill or disci- 
pline, they grasped their muskets, and by their 
prompt obedience to every order showed their 
willingness, all unprepared as they were, to 
face an enemy before whom veterans had often 
quailed.”’ 

The field and staff on this campaign consisted 
of the following : 

Colonel, Charles S, Smith ; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Isaac Starr, Jr.; Major, Frank P. Nicholson; Ad- 
jutant, George S. Bethell ; Quartermaster, Edwin 
Watson ; Assistant Surgeons, William Darrah, Jr., 
‘Thomas A. Downs; Chaplain, J. W. Huntington ; 
Sergeant-Major, John J. Rutherford ; Commissary- 
Sergeant, George A Smith ; Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant, J. P. Broomall; Hospital Steward, Samuel 
Meader. 

Company A—Captain, James D. Keyser; 1st 
Lieutenant, W. W. Hollingsworth; 2d Lieuten- 
ant, Amos Lanning. 

Company B—Cuzptain, Charles S. Jones; 1st 
Lieutenant, J. McCreight; 2d Lieutenant, George 
Dodd, Jr. 

Company C—Captain, William W. Allen; 1st 
Lieutenant, John W. Powell; 2d Lieutenant, J. 
Lowrie Bell. 

Company D—Captain, J. Ross Clark; 1st Lieu- 
tenant, Charles E. Willis; 2d Lieutenant, Harry 
F, West. 

Company E—Captain, Jacob Laudenslager ; 1st 
Lieutenant, James Muldoon ; 2d Lieutenant, Frank- 
lin C. Garrigues. , 

Company F—Captain, Harry C. Kennedy ; 1st 
Lieutenant, Benjamin H. Dusenberry; 2d Lieu- 
tenant, Robert M. Banks. 

Company G—Captain, Henry J. White; rst 
Lieutenant, James C. Wray; 2d Lieutenant, Thos. 
H. Mudge. 

Company H—Captain, George W. Kern ; 1st 
Lieutenant, Mortimer L. Johnson; 2d Lieutenant, 
David Jones. 








Company I—Captain, George W. Blake; 1st 
Lieutenant, W. Maris, Jr.; 2d Lieutenant, John 
C. Sullivan. 

Company K—Captain, William W. Keys; 1st 
Lieutenant, David A. Woelpper; 2d Lieutenant, 
Silas H. Safford. , 

The rank and file of the 32d in this campaign 
were composed of about as youthful a set of “ men” 
as ever was designated under the familiar title of 
the ‘‘ boys,’’ ranging as they did from fifteen to 
twenty years of age. They were but boys in fact, 
yet they were men in their readiness to stand the 
manly brunt of conflict to the death. 

It is related by an old officer who was severely 
wounded at Gettysburg, that he was astonished at 
the serious-minded and business-like manner in 
which this youthful regiment stood not only ready, 
but anxious, to enter the mé/ee. ‘‘There might 
have been many among them,’’ he remarked, 
‘*who were as pale as a sheet, or shivered and 
trembled with emotion when they thought of the 
dear ones at home, whom they might never meet 
again ; but every mother’s son of ’em,’’ he went on 
to say, ‘‘ were nerved up to that desperate pitch to 
do or die, and I believe they only wanted the op- 
portunity to do it. They reminded me,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ of an anecdote I once heard of the Eng- 
lish General Napier, the daring hero of the Indian 
mutiny. He was trembling like a leaf, and ashen 
pale, on entering his first engagement, when but a 
stripling ensign of twenty-years. ‘Shake on,’ he 
was overheard to mutter to himself. ‘Go on— 
shake on—but when you’ve got where I am going 
to carry you, you'll shake and quake a d——d 
sight worse than this.’ ” 

Nothing of importance occurred in the regi- 
ment after the campaign of 1863, until its reor- 
ganization under the new militia law of 1866. 
Although receiving very little support or encour- 
agement from the city or State, it yet managed, by 
individual efforts, to maintain a high state of dis- 
cipline and drill. 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Officers, 
held December 4, 1867, Brevet Colonel and Major 
William McMichael was nominated for Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, and elected to that position Decem- 
ber 7, 1867, and on the 14th Brevet Colonel and 
Adjutant James W. Latta was elected Major. 

On January 11, 1868, Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
liam McMichael was elected Colonel (Colonel 
Prevost having been promoted to Major-General). 
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On January 20, 1868, Brevet Major R. Dale 
Benson was appointed Adjutant. 

On January 18, 1868, Major James W. Latta was 
elected Lieutenant-Colonel, and March, 1868, Ad- 
jutant R. Dale Benson, Major. George H. North 
was appointed Adjutant September, 1868. No- 
vember, 1868, Lieutenant-Colonel James W. Latta 
succeeded to the Colonelcy ; January, 1869, R. 
Dale Benson to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy, and 
Captain James D. Keyser to the Majority. 





me, did not reach me in time to elicit a suitable 
response. Although afres coup, it is not too late 
to express my appreciation of the honor you con- 
ferred upon me, and now that your encampment 
is terminated, I heartily congratulate you on the 
success attending your efforts. 

‘* Commendations of the appearance and disci- 
pline of the Gray Reserves, while at Cape May, 
have reached me from various sources, and of 
such a nature as to inspire the hope that, under 


SERVICE AT THE MINES Ar HaZLetron. 


In July, 1869, the regiment had a very suc- 
cessful encampment at Cape May, N. J., from 
the 16th to 23d, and was honored by a visit from 


General U.S. Grant, then President of the United | 


States. The encampment was called Camp Upton, 
in honor of Brevet Major-General E. Upton, 


U.S.A., and who, in reply to an invitation from | 


Colonel Latta to attend the same, paid the regi- 
ment a very highly deserved compliment in these 
words: 


‘*My Dear CoLoneL:—I regret exceedingly | 


that your letter of July 7, apprising me of the 
proposed encampment of your regiment at Cape 
May and your purpose to name your camp after 


your command, assisted by your zealous and effi- 
cient officers, the regiment will place itself in the 
front rank of the militia of the United States. 
‘‘Your commencement has been most auspi- 
cious. Your regiment has been reviewed by his 
Excellency, the President, and received such 
marks of his distinguished approbation as to make 
it conspicuous before the country. This position 
you must- hold. The Gray Reserves constitute 
the First Regiment of Infantry of Pennsylvania; 
you and your officers should be content with 
nothing less than making it the first in drill and 
discipline not only in your State, but, if possible, 
in the country. I shall ever take a deep interest 
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in your regiment, and if you but continue to 
display the high soldierly qualities which distin- 
guished you in the field, its success will be as- 
sured.”’ 

On December 1st, 1869, the designation of the 
regiment as the First was authoritatively settled by 
the decision of the Adjutant.General’s office to 
that effect. 

On the 25th day of November, 1872, the regi 
ment left the city to participate in the parade of 
Evacuation Day, in New York City, and became 
the guest of the Seventh Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., 
returning home on the 26th, on which day the 
Colonel commanding issued the following : 

‘‘The Colonel commanding congratulates the 
command upon the great success that attended 
the excursion to New York on the 25th inst. 

‘« Its results surpassed and exceeded all that has 
been hitherto done; the press, the people, and 
the soldiery of both our own and our sister city 
unite in universal encomiums on the drill, disci- 
pline, marching, and excellent military and gen- 
tlemanly deportment of the entire regiment. The 
ovation on Broadway, the enthusiastic reception 
at the Stock Exchange, the review at the City 
Hall Park, almost faultless in its execution, have 
added new and brighter laurels to your history, 
and will ever be pleasing reminiscences to all the 
participants. 

‘« This expedition, it is believed, has done much 
to improve the tone of public sentiment towards 
the encouragement of the National Guard service, 
and to you it should be but a further incentive to 
strive by continued application and strict atten- 
tion and obedience to all orders and instructions 
to earn a municipal, State, and national reputa- 
tion that shall stamp this regiment as the peer of 
all its fellows in all that serves to make the true 
American soldier.”’ 

On the 2oth of January, 1873, the regiment 
proceeded to Harrisburg to participate in the 
inaugural ceremonies of Governor-elect Major- 
General John F. Hartranft on the following 
day. 

Colonel James W. Latta having been appointed 
by his Excellency, Governor Hartranft, Adjutant- 
General of the State, with the rank of Major-Gen- 
eral, Lieutenant-Colonel R. Dale Benson was, on 
the fourth day of June, 1873, elected Colonel of 
the regiment, J. Ross Clark Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and Charles K. Ide Major. 





During March, 1874, some trouble arose among 
the-railroad hands employed at Susquehanna Depot, 
with every indication of becoming a serious matter, 
when the First Regiment was again ordered to ac- 
tive duty. The official report of the Colonel 
commanding gives a full detail of the regiment’s 
movements and operations in that direction : 

“Sir :—-I have the honor toreport, in conformity 
to instructions from the Major-General command- 
ing gth Division, N.G.P., that in accordance 
with the following telegraphic order from His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
received at 11.50 P.M. on the 28th of March, 
viz.,— 

***Col. R. DaLe BENson, 15¢ Regiment Jnf., 
Philadelphia. . 

‘*¢ Have your command in readiness to move to 
Susquehanna Depot not later than noon to-mor- 
row. Have telegraphed General Prevost. 

** « (Signed) Joun F, Hartranrt.’ 
immediate measures were taken to place my com- 
mand in marching order. At 8.20 a.m. on the 
29th of March I received Special Orders No.— 
from Headquarters 1st Division, N.G.P., direct- 
ing me to proceed at 11 o’clock a.M., via Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad, to Susquehanna Station, 
on the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, and to 
provide my command with three days’ rations 
and ten rounds ammunition per man. It being 
Sunday, and the notice being but two and a half 
hours before the hour designated to move, and 
being compelled to send three miles for the ammu- 
nition as ordered, it was utterly impracticable to 
supply the men with proper rations; subsistence 
was, however, furnished by the regimental Quar- 
termaster for immediate necessity, though inade- 
quate. A staff officer: was dispatched to the 
magazine as ordered, and I reported my command 
at 10.40 A.M. to the Assistant Adjutant-General 
of the division as prepared to move. 

‘*Just previous to the hour fixed to move I re- 
ceived verbal instructions from Major-General 
Prevost countermanding Special Orders No.— 
above referred to, and directing me to hold my 
command is readiness to move at three hours’ 
notice. In compliance with instructions from his 


Excellency, the Governor, I then directed that 
the command should be placed under arms every 
three hours, the rolls of the several companies 
called, and report of each made to my Headquar- 
ters, which instructions were literally carried out 
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until 7.30 P.M., March 2gth, when verbal instruc- | 
tions were received for the regiment to proceed 
to the North Pennsylvania Railroad depot and . 
embark for Susquehanna Depot. 

‘The command left said depot at 8.50 P.M., to 
report to Major-General Osborne, at Susquehanna 
Depot. Information having been received that 
transportation had only been arranged as far as 
Bethlehem, upon arrival at that point at rr o’clock 


but from unavoidable delays in obtaining motive 
power, we did not reach Ninevah Junction, on 
the Jefferson Branch of the Erie Railway, until 
11 o’clock AM., March 3oth. Upon receipt of 
information that the latter station was the nearest 
point to Susquehanna Depot that transportation 
could be obtained, no trains moving on the Erie 
Railway, the regiment disembarked and marched 
to Susquehanna Depot, where I reported my com- 





THE MARCH To TWENTY-EIGHTH 


I immediately telegraphed to Superintendent of | 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Division Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, at Mauch Chunk, for motive 
power, and communicated with his Excellency, the 
Governor, in compliance with his telegraphic in- | 
structions. 

‘*A locomotive having arrived, we left Bethle- 
hem at 12.25 a.M., March 3oth, and were joined 
at Mauch Chunk by Brigadier-General John D. 
Bertolette, of the Governor’s staff, who, reporting 
at each point to his chief of our progress en route, 
obviated the necessity of my communicating the 
same information as ordered by the Governor in 
his telegraphic instructions. Every effort was | 
made to push forward to the designated point, | 














STREET CROSSING, PITTSBURGH. 


mand to Major-General Osborne for duty at 12.10 
P.M., and-requested that his Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor, might be advised of our arrival. 

‘¢ Quarters were assigned the regiment in the 
machine shop of the Erie Railway, which it occu- 
pied until relieved from duty. 

‘¢ The regular and daily routine of garrison duty 
was immediately ordered, interior guards posted, 
etc., and the stricest military discipline enforced, 
and I take pleasure in stating, that at the several 
regular roll-calls each day commandants of com- 
panies reported every man present or properly 
accounted for. 

‘By verbal instructions from your Headquar- 
ters, my command was relieved from duty at 2.30 
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p.M., April rst, and ordered to march to Ninevah 
Junction, embark, and proceed to Philadelphia.’’ 

In April, 1875, the coal regions in the neigh- 
borhood of Hazelton were disturbed by the dis- 
satisfaction existing among the m..ners, and the 
First Regiment was again ordered into active 
service (Major-General Osborne, commanding gth 
Division, N.G.P., making a special request to the 
Governor that this regiment might be assigned 
to him for duty). 

Its tour of duty on this occasion occupied 
about three weeks, the substantial particulars of 
which are also detailed in the official report of the 
Colonel commanding : 

‘* CoLONEL:—I beg leave to report that, in 
compliance with S. O. No. 14, Headquarters 1st 
Division, N.G.P., dated April 7th, 1875, received 
at noon on same date, I immediately took mea- 
sures to place my command under arms, and 
ordered the proper staff officers to provide sub- 
sistence and ammunition, as called for in the 
order. About an hour later I received the fol- 
lowing telegraphic order through Headquarters 
2d Brigade, 1st Division, N.G.P.: 

*¢ ¢ Major-General C. M. Prevost :—Direct 
Colonel Benson to move with his regiment at 
once, by rail, to Hazelton, via N.P.R.R. He 
will immediately place himself in communication, 
by wire, with General E. S. Osborne at that 
point. Advise him also to communicate here the 
hour of his departure and his progress along the 
route. 

*¢* By command of JoHN F. HarRTRANFT. 

‘ et. W. Lavra.’ 

“R. R. Campion, Captain and Quartermaster, at 
1.10 P.M. telegraphed Major-General Osborne, at 
Hazelton, that I could move my command at 2 
o’clock P.M., without rations, receiving a reply 
that General Osborne had not reached Hazleton ; 
the providing of subsistence was prosecuted with 
all dispatch ; upon being advised by the Briga- 
dier-General commanding brigade that transpor- 
tation would be in readines at 5 o’clock P.M., at 
depot N.P.R.R., moved my command from its 
armory at 3.30 P.M., provided with subsistence 
and ammunition, as ordered, and proceeded to 
the depot named. At 4.45 P.M., in accordance 
with instructions, advised the Adjutant-General of 
the State, at Harrisburg, by telegraph, that my 
regiment was on train and would proceed at 
once to Hazelton. Left the depot at 5 o’clock 


P.M., reached Bethlehem at 7.15 P.M., Mauch 
Chunk at 9 P.M., reporting at each point to Gen- 
eral Latta, as instructed. Reached -Hazleton at 
11.7 P.M., immediately reporting in person to the 
Major-General commanding. Quarters were as- 
signed the regiment at Hazle Hall. On the morn- 
ing of the 8th of April, in accordance with S. O. 
No. 2, Headquarters 3d Division, N.G.P., same 
date, I ordered a battalion, consisting of com- 
panies A, B, D, H, and I, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clark, to proceed and garrison the mining towns 
of Jeddo, Eckley, Ebervale, and Highland, with 
Headquarters at Jeddo; Assistant-Surgeon Leach 
and Commissary-Sergeant Elder were detailed for 
duty with this battalion. Colonel Clark wasdirected 
to report the disposition of his command, to place 
himself in communication at once with Captain 
Post, 9th Infantry, commanding at Buck Moun- 
tain, with two companies of the 9th Infantry, that 
post having been placed under Lis command. He 
was instructed to report daily to my Headquarters 
the situation within his command, which orders 
he promptly and regularly complied with. 

‘The battalion of the regiment remaining in 
Hazleton, consisting of companies C, F, G, and 
E, held as a reserve, was placed under the com- 
mand of Major Ide, still occupying the quarters 
at Hazle Hall. Major Ide was instructed to insti- 
tute garrison duty in every detail, to carry out the 
same with exactness and strict discipline, and to 
drill his command constantly, with which he faith- 
fully complied. 

‘The weather being quite severe during the 
first two weeks, this tour of duty proved very try- 
ing to the entire command, being unprovided with 
blankets, especially in the battalion under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Clark. No application was made 
direct from my Headquarters to the State authori- 
ties for blankets, as I was informed it had been 
done from superior Headquarters, and they were 
unable to furnish the same. But the liberality of 
the citizens and corporations that, on the ru1th of 
April, forwarded, as a gift to the command, blan- 
kets for the entire regiment, added materially to 
the comfort of my men, who were actually suffer- 
ing for such protection, and, I have no doubt, was 
the means of preserving the health of the entire 
regiment, which, from the Assistant Surgeon in 
charge of official report, was, under the circum- 
stances, considered excellent. 

**I constantly visited all the posts under my 
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command, and although the patrol, outpost, and | 
guard duty was a severe test upon the discipline 
of the regiment, owing to the severe cold and in- 
clement weather, to the credit of the officers and | 
men it can be stated, they never relaxed in their 
duty or vigilance, and any hardship or extra duty 
was borne without a murmur. 
‘* As the situation warranted, and the peace of 
the section under my command, through the force | 





ment, N.G.P., there were on duty at the operations 
in Luzerne County 24 officers and 330 men, a total 
of 354 officers and men. 

At noon on the 16th of June, 1875, the 
regiment left Philadelphia for Boston, arriving 
there on the 17th, for the purpose of participating 
in the Centennial Anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill; returning to the city on the roth. 
While in Boston the regiment was under escort 


. 





CHARGING THE RIOTERS AT PITTSBURGH. 


of military authority, began to be restored, I 
ordered the duties at the several posts lightened, 
with the authority of the Major-General com- 
manding, and finally, toward the close of our 
tour of duty, mere sentinel duty was observed. 
By direction of the Major-General commanding, 
the presence of the military seeming sufficient to 


maintain the peace, Colonel Clark’s battalion was , 


relieved by a battalion gth Infantry, and drawn 
into Hazleton April 26th, 

‘‘The regiment femained on duty until April 
27th, when it was relieved.”’ 

According to the field return of the First Regi- 


of the First Regiment, Massachusetts N.G. The 
regiment had on parade 2g officers and 419 men, 


| a total of 448 officers and men. 


At a meeting of the Board of Officers, held on 
the 8th day of July, the following resolutions 


| were adopted : 


‘* Resolved, That the Board of Officers of the 
First Regiment gratefully appreciate the public 
consideration and sympathy extended to the Na- 
tional Guard of the State by the business men of 
Philadelphia on the occasion of the Centennial 
Anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill; and, 
while thanking them for their generous, unso- 
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licited action, they take occasion to assure the 
subscribers to the fund, that their substantial 
recognition of a body of citizens, hitherto some- 
what neglected, has done much to sustain the 
spirit, encourage the. hopes, and revive the pride 
of the volunteer organizations of this city. 

‘* Resolved, That the First Regiment, as their 
representatives in part in the city of Boston, make 
special acknowledgment for the honor of selec- 
tion, and are grateful that, through their liberal- 
ity, they were permitted to appear in column on 
the 17th of June, 1875, with some of the best 
disciplined regiments from Massachusetts, New 
York, Maryland, and other States.’’ 

In July, 1877, when the disaffected and riotous 
spirit of strikers on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road had extended into Pennsylvania, inoculating 
thousands of violent men with the resolution to 
take their remedy for grievances (imaginary or 
real) into their own hands, and when these thou- 
sands of turbulent rioters were supported by the 
sympathy and encouragement of scores of thou- 
sands of so-called ‘‘ citizens’’ of Pittsburgh, where 
the first demonstration of this extensive conspiracy 
was to be made in force, and when this immense 
and powerful throng began to feel its power, and 
turbulence had given place to violence, mere 
threats to mad destruction, and robbery, murder, 
and confusion reigned, the First was again called 
upon. When law and order were defied, and the 
spirit of a peaceful strike was lost in the fierce 
ardor for a destroying communistic war, the ser- 
vices of the First were again required to stem 
what seemed to be the gathering tidal-wave that 
was to sweep over us as over fair France, in one 
overwhelming flood of ruin. 

And lest this picture should appear as over- 
drawn, it is necessary to recall the times when the 
slumbering volcano of communism was threaten- 
ing to burst upon us—when and where no man 
could say. Is it not within the memory of us all, 
how in those sleepless nights and watchful days 
stern, repressive measures were found absolutely 
necessary even in our own peaceful city to 
smother the rising of a threatened emeute ? 

We would also recall how that true and tried 
commander on many a field, then Governor of 
the State, though a thousand miles away, consider- 
ing the magnitude and significance of these up- 
risings, hurried back on lightning trains to do his 
duty and maintain the law. 
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The gallant part which the First took during 
these eventful days may be gathered in some mea- 
sure from the modest report of the Colonel, R. 
Dale Benson, then commanding : 

‘In compliance with the verbal instructions of 
the Brigadier-General commanding brigade, I 
have the honor to report that verbal instructions 
were given the rst Regiment Infantry to be placed 
under arms the evening of July 2oth. Being absent 
from the city, the communication of the acting 
Assistant Adjutant-General of division, advising 
that the troops of this division were ordered to 
be held in readiness to proceed to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
did not reach me until 10.27 P.M. that date. I 
immediately repaired to the armory of my com- 
mand, and found that Lieutenant-Colonel Clark 
and the officers of the regimental staff had, with 
commendable promptness, placed the command 
in marching order. By verbal orders of the Brig- 
adier-General commanding brigade, the regiment 
marched from its armory at about 12.45 A.M., 
fully equipped, numbering 268 total, with 1500 
rounds ammunition, and proceeded to depot of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Thirty-second and Market 
streets; embarked in train there in waiting, leav- 
ing depot about 2 o’clock a.m., July 21st. By 
order of Major-General commanding, about one- 
half my ammunition was distributed to other 
commands. At Harrisburg ammunition was dis- 
tributed to my regiment, allowing an average of 
about twenty rounds per man. At Altoona sand- 
wiches of bread and ham, also coffee, were issued 
to my regiment. Arrived at Pittsburgh about 
1.30 P.M., July 21, when the same rations were 
issued. Stacked arms in Union Depot until about 
3 o’clock P.M.; when ordered under arms, pro- 
ceeded upon right of brigade, in column of fours, 
along the line of Pennsylvania Railroad tracks. 
The column was constantly halted, owing, I am 
informed, to difficulty in moving battery of Gat- 
ling guns. While on march, a party of thirty or 
forty citizens moved directly in my front, pre- 
venting me from observing what should take place. 
I ordered them to disperse; a citizen, much agi- 
tated, since ascertained to be Sheriff Fife, of Alle- 
gheny County, approached me, stating the body 
of citizens referred to was a sheriff's posse, the 
troops were to support them,in making arrests, 
and inquiring, ‘Would my men do their duty?’ 
I informed him I had received no such orders, my 
front must be cleared, and it was not his business 
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to inquire as to whether my command would per- 
form its duty, and he was referred to General | 
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placed my battalion in line of battle, facing rail- 
road shops, gave the order ‘forward,’ the battalion 


Matthews, commanding brigade. The order to | at ‘carry arms;’ the mob moved slowly and sul- 


clear my front was obeyed, and General Matthews 
afterward, coming to the right, stated that the | 
sheriff's posse were ordered to march in front of 
the troops, and they were allowed to do so. 
Proceeding along the line of the railroad, amid | 
the jeers and insults of the mob that covered the | 
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lenly, addressing vile epithets to the officers; 
having cleared the tracks to the line of cars, bat- 
talion was halted and order was given to post a 
double line of sentinels, two from each company, 
to hold the line, before moving to the rear to 
clear the other tracks, when I received the order 
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roofs of the cars standing upon the tracks on both 
flanks, the column was halted at Twenty-eighth 
street crossing, in the midst of an immense crowd. 
My command, being still in column of fours, was, 
-when halted, entirely surrounded by the mob, 
those composing it standing shoulder to shoulder 
and breast to breast with my troops. The sheriff's 
posse being upon my right, I was unable to ob- 
serve what took place in my immediate front. 
Upon. receipt of the order of General command- 
ing brigade to clear the railroad tracks the length 
of my battalion, I informed the mob on my left 
flank of the order, that I proposed to execute it, 
and that there was no necessity for violence ; 


of Brigadier-General commanding, through a staff 
officer, directing ‘my front rank to stand where it 
was, and with rear rank to clear the other track,’ 
to which order I replied that ‘I must protest; is 
it not a mistake?’ Staff officer replied, ‘Those 


‘are General Matthews’ instructions.’ I replied, 


‘ They will then have to be executed.’ It seemed 
in my judgment extremely hazardous to expose a 
single line to the crowd bearing against it in such 
compact masses ; and having but one officer toa 
company, except in two instances, it left my rear 
rank without officers to command it, and to move 
the crowd from the other tracks exposed it in the 
| Same manner as front rank, and more so, all the 
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files not being filled, to be broken by the pressure 
of the mob, if not by attack. The order was 
executed ; the crowd not being as heavy on that 
flank, now my rear, gave way, and the tracks were 
cleared and held open by my command until re- 
lieved ; the distance between my two ranks was 
about fifteen to eighteen paces. Through my 
ranks I observed other troops were brought for- 
ward and placed upon my right, covering the 
space between my ranks. A few moments after- 
ward I saw some of the men in those commands 
open fire; receiving no order, I gave the order to 
my battalion ‘to load,’ as a matter of military 
precaution, and <« “sited the order to ‘fire,’ which 
was not communicated to me, and which I did 
not consider I was authorized to give, superior 
officers being present. Pistol-shots were frequent 
from the mob, and stones were thrown in large 
quantities at the troops; two men in my right 
company were shot, one disabled by a blow in 
the head from a stone, and some of the muskets 
of the men were grasped by the mob before my 
battalion fired ; then file-firing commenced in my 
right company, and I immediately gave the order 
to ‘cease firing.’ The yelling of the mob and 
the musketry firing prevented my order from 
being heard through the entire command at once, 
but, as soon as heard, it was obeyed. The firing, 
confined almost entirely to the right wing, had 
dispersed the crowd. As to the firing of my 
command without an order from the commandant 
of battalion, whether the situation of the troops 
justified it, or self-defense on the part of the men 
required it, or whether the order to fire should 
have been given, probably is not my province to 
decide or express an opinion officially. 

‘* My battalion was then, by order of the Briga- 
dier-General commanding the brigade, moved to 
the right to more fully cover Twenty-eighth street, 
where the mob was still in large numbers ; and upon 
the mob refusing to keep back to a line indicated, 
I brought my three right companies to a ‘ ready,’ 
when they scattered. By order, a company was 
thrown across the entrance to the grounds of 
West Penn Hospital to protect the rear, and my 
battalion remained in the position last indicated 
until about 7 o’clock P.M., several men fainting 
and others made sick by the extreme heat and 
want of water. 

“The battalion about that hour was relieved, 
and with the brigade proceeded to the ‘ Round 





House,’ farthest from Twenty-eighth street, formed 
line and stacked arms; guards were detailed and 
posted, and the entrances covered by my battalion 
as directed. Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, of this 
regiment, was detailed as brigade officer of the 
day. 

“ During the night I was ordered to send a com- 
pany to the windows of the Round House, facing 
Liberty street, to support the two companies of 
the 3d Regiment, as the mob had placed a piece 
of artillery in position. Company D, Captain. 
Wiedersheim, was detailed for that duty, perform- 
ing the same in an admirable manner, and remain- 
ing on duty until the troops left the building. 
Later in the morning, being ordered to relieve the 
detachment of the 3d Regiment, I ordered com- 
panies F, Captain Huffington, and K, Captain 
Cromelien, to relieve that command, which was 
promptly done; they remaining on duty until the 
brigade moved out of the building. Considerable 
exchange of shots took place between the trocps 
and the mob during the night, but the mob was 
unable to fire the piece of artillery or remove it, 
owing to the skillful and effective manner in which 
the men on duty kept it covered, and a number of 
the mob lost their lives in attempting to gain the 
piece. Rifle-firing, from the cover of a board-yard 
opposite the Round House, which was accurate 
and constant, was trying to the men, but was in- 
effective, as they were instructed to keep them- 
selves covered, and my command lost no men in 
that building. During the night, hearing volleys 
of musketry, my command was placed under arms 
as a precautionary measure, and perfect discipline 
was maintained. 

‘* About 8 o’clock A.m., July 22d, the order 
was received to move, and the regiment proceeded 
on the right of the division, through the carpenter 
shop to Liberty street, by direction of the Briga- 
dier-General commanding brigade ; before leaving 
the building, I detailed twelve men and one ser- 
geant from my right (E) company, as skirmishers, 
and upon reaching the street, ordered Lieutenant 
Filley, E Company, to assume command of same. 
Column marched, without opposition, on the right, 
out Penn avenue, and, when near Arsenal build- 
ing, firing that had been heard in the rear in- 
creased rapidly, and, being dismounted, before | 
was aware of it, most of the other corps of the 
division came rushing through my column, firing 
indiscriminately, knocking some of my men down, 














and for a moment disorganizing my regiment, 
though there was ample space on both my flanks, 
still being in column of fours. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clark and myself endeavored to drive them from 
our ranks, threat: ning to run them through with 
our swords. The right company and skirmish 
line hearing my order to halt, quickly did so; a 
drummer, beating the long roll, greatly assisted ; 
the battalion was halted, formed to 
the left, to allow the other troops 
in full retreat to pass, when the 
Major-General commanding divi- 
sion in person ordered me to take 
my battalion to the rear of the divi- 
sion, stating it was a military ne- 
cessity. I requested permission to 
march my battalion as my judgment 
dictated, which was granted. I then 
formed my right wing. in column of 
fours on one sidewalk, and left wing 
on the other, leaving the Gatling 
battery in centre of avenue, be- 
tween the two wings, and followed 
the division; my object being by 
that formation the men could see 
what was occurring in their rear, 
and I should be enabled to enfilade 
the streets or buildings on either 
side ; my battalion was not attacked 
after taking the rear. One officer 
and several men were missing, but 
have since reported, and will be 
ordered before a Board of Inquiry, 
except in cases where exhaustion or 
sickness has been fully established. 
Crossing the Sharpsburg bridge, the 
command proceeded to grounds of | 
the Allegheny County Poor House, 
about ten miles, over which entire 
distance my command assisted in hauling the Gat- 
ling guns, owing to which fact the details con- 
stantly being compelled to relieve each other, 
and the necessity that the men should obtain food 
that they could purchase or obtain from the houses 
en route, the march being an exceedingly trying 
one and fatiguing, regular halts were not made 
and the column was not kept closed up. 
‘Reached Allegheny County Poor House late 
in the afternoon; toward night coffee and bread 
were issued, the first ration since 1.30 P.M. on the 
day previous; encamped for night; took cars at 
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| Claremont Station early following morning ; pro- 
ceeded to Blairsville Junction, and were joined 
_ there by detachments of 127 officers and men. 
Encamped there, performing regular camp duty 
until July 27th ; embarked on cars that evening 
and proceeded to Pittsburgh ; encamped on grounds 
of West Penn Hospital, remaining until August rst. 
Broke camp at midnight, and proceeded to en- 





CaMP4AT BLAIRSVILLE JUNCTION. 


trance to grounds of West Penn Hospital, and 
awaited transportation until daylight ; proceeded 
to Harrisburg and returned to Sunbury ; there tak- 
ing the Lackawanna and Bloomsburg Railroad, 
proceeded to Scranton; during the night I was 
ordered to detail two companies to form an ad- 
vance and march in front of train; Company E, 
Captain Muldoon, and Company D, Capt. Wieder- 
sheim, were detailed for that duty, and they 
marched about eight miles, between Nanticoke 
and Plymouth, in that position, taking five or six 
prisoners.”’ 





Pa 
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**Upon arriving near Scranton, I was ordered 
to disembark my battalion, and advance into the 
town, which was done without interference. The 
regiment was quartered in the Valley Hotel, a 
vacant building; guards were posted, all the duties 
of a post carried out, including battalion and com- 
pany drills, dress-parades, and guard-mount. The 
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rations were received, but no tents; yet their duty 
was faithfully and uncomplainingly performed, 
with great credit to themselves comparatively. 

‘* There was but little sickness in my command, 
I have no hesitation in saying that both officers 
and men are deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion for the discipline maintained throughout the 





COLONEL THEODORE E. WIEDERSHEIM. 


regiment took train at 1o o’clock p.M., August 
4th; reached Philadelphia about 8 o’clock a.M., 
August sth, and after a short march was relieved 
from duty, and proceeding to its armory, was dis- 
missed. 

‘¢ Throughout the tour of duty the details from 
my command were very heavy, and the men much 


taxed; the rations, a large portion of the time, | 


inadequate for the needs of the men, they fre- 
quently being compelled to purchase actual neces- 
sary rations; limited means of preparing these 


, tour of duty, and for the manner in which every 
duty assigned them was performed, often under 
trying circumstances. 

‘* The casualities in this battalion, all occurring 
at Twenty-eighth street, Pittsburgh, July 21st, were 
four: one man shot in calf of leg, one in head, 
and two wounded by stones, all of E Company. 

‘* Private E. M. Baker, E Company, shot in 
head and wounded with stone, remained on duty 
the entire time, and the ball was extracted upon 


_return to Philadelphia, and he is deserving of 











special mention for gallantry. 454 officers and 
men of this regiment were actually on duty, not 
including those who failed to reach the regi- 
ment by loss of transportation, and who started 
from Philadelphia and failed to join from various 
causes.”’ 

The affair at Pittsburgh was systematically mis- 
represented by the press of that locality, which 
with but a few honorable exceptions was in sym- 
pathy with the rioters. Since then, however, in 
the lapse of time, the light of truth has broken 
through the angry clouds of passion which then 
obscured it. 

It is now acknowledged history, vouched by 
the highest authorities, that when the mob had 
been cleared from the track, dispersed from the 
space intervening between the front rank of the 
First and the railroad shops, and sent flying, 
dismayed, terrified, and completely routed, up the 
hill, the troops then held them at their mercy and 
under perfect control, and for an hour and more 
afterward. 

It was at this juncture that the dead-dine was 
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, under a heavy head of steam, which came crashing 


established and maintained which firmly held them | 


under control, and for the time enabled trains 


to run to and fro along the tracks unimpeded | 


and unmolested. 

‘*Now is the opportunity,’’ the Lieutenant- 
Colonel was overheard to remark to the captain 
of Company F, ‘‘ to complete this victory. 
afraid it will be lost. 


I’m | 
If the Colonel only had his | 


own way now, we'd finish this work in double- | 


quick time ;’’ and it remains the opinion of many 
veterans of more than one campaign, that had the 
First not been ordered by a superior to retire, but 


not have been a dollar’s worth of property de- 
stroyed on that fatal Sabbath day. When, how- 
ever, it had reluctantly retired to the Round 
House, the spirit of the mob revived, and gather- 
ing courage the mob commenced to reform. 


onward with terrible impetus, was also providen- 
tially overturned before it reached them, or it would 
have wrought an awful work of agony and death. 

Some faint idea may be férmed of the spirit of 
the boys while in this perilous position, from the 
fact that two companies were formed to charge 
(under a mistaken order) the furious mob in their 
front, and in the face of its fire to capture the 
gun. This desperate undertaking would undoubt- 
edly have been performed, had not the Colonel, on 
learning of and perceiving the recklessness of such 
a course, asked; ‘‘ Are you doing this, Captain, on 
your own responsibility ?’’ ‘* No, sir; I’m doing 
it unde: orders,’’ he replied; and of course an in- 
vestigation ensued, which showed that no such 
order had been issued. 

And when we further probe the conduct of these 
men, we find that all this time they were suffering 
for the want of food. ; 

Truly, the noble endurance, the unflinching cour- 
age, and daring gallantry displayed by this body 
of men throughout this terrible ordeal, not only 
reflect honor upon the city of their homes, but 
conspicuously casts upon the record of the First 
the crowning glory of its long career. 

The Veteran Corps of the regiment testified its 
hearty appreciation of the noble conduct of its 
sons in the following language : 

‘¢* Resolved, That the Board of Officers of the 
Veteran Corps, First Regiment Infantry, N.G. 
P., ever proud of its connection with the active 


| command, and prouder still of the recent exhibi- 


tion of superb courage and soldierly fortitude as 


| displayed at Pittsburgh and elsewhere, by that active 
simply allowed to retain that control which it | 
had so gallantly and effectually won, there would | 


Planting the piece of artillery captured from | 


the armory of Knapp’s Pittsburgh Battery so as to 
bear upon the Round House, and posting sharp- 
shooters under the cover of adjacent lumber-yards, 
they further bent their devilish energies to the 
destruction of the troops, by sending loaded cars, 
deluged with blazing oil, down the track upon 
them. These were fortunately blocked in their 
fiery course, and a locomotive, with throttle out, 


command whose name is a part of our own, sends 
to Colonel R. Dale Benson, his brother officers, 
and the enlisted men of the First Infantry, the 
warmest words of admiration, endorsement, and 
approval that language can express. 

‘¢* Resolved, That this Board of Officers takes 
the greatest pleasure in offering its congratulations 
that the casualities in action were comparatively 


_so slight, when the ordeal was so terrible and the 


danger so great. 

‘¢ ¢ Resolved, That the Beard of Officers would 
feel highly complimented if Colonel Benson would 
cause these resolutions to be read to the various 
companies of his command, te give evidence that 
the Veteran Corps, through its official Board, de- 


sires to give formal expression of its obligation, 
| ° 
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in return for the valued services that have just 
been rendered the commonwealth. 

At Blairsville the boys happily secured the where- 
withal to fill the inner man, and time to rest and 
‘fight their battle ver again.’’ From thence, 
on the 27th, they returned to Pittsburgh, and re- 
mained until the first of August, when they took 
the cars for home. 

After their long absence from the city and their 
various business callings, no little anticipation was 
felt and indulged in, in singing, with its refrain, — 

“ We'll all be home in the morning, 
We'll all be home in the morning, 
We'll all be home in the morning, 

In the morning bright and gay.” 

It was anything but gay, as many will remem- 
ber, when the train backed out the wrong way 
of the Harrisburg depot, and with Scranton as 
the objective point. Nor did those who had dis- 
tributed their little delicacies around on the early 
prospect of better things at home look very gayly 
on the gratified recipients who devoured them 
with commendable gusto. 

Detained but a short time at Scranton, they at 
last, on August 4th, were ez route for home, after 
playing the principal part in suppressing a com- 
munistic riot which, in its dimensions and signifi- 
cance, was immeasurably more dangerous to our 
whole business and social structure than were the 
whisky riots of a hundred years ago, which took 
General Washington and 15,000 troops to quell. 

From December, 1877, until September, 1878, 


the First Regiment was without field officers, but | 


was ably commanded by Captain James Muldoon, 
of Company E, whose thorough knowledge of the 
duties of a soldier enabled him to maintain the 
regiment up to the standard in drill and disci- 
pline. The following resolution, offered by Colo- 
nel R. Dale Benson at the regular meeting of the 
Veteran Corps, October, 1878, and unanimously 
adopted, pays the Captain a well-deserved com- 
pliment. $ 

‘* Resolved, That in the service rendered the 
First Regiment Infantry by Comrade James Mul- 
doon during the year that he was called to its 
temporary command, amid the embarrassment in- 
cident to the year, in the National Guard service 
of the State, this corps recognizes the soldierly 
ability and qualifications exhibited by Comrade 
Muldoon, and desires to place upon record its 
recognition of that service to the active com- 


mand, and congratulate him upon the successful 
issue of his temporary administration.’’ 

At an election held September 26th, 1878, Cap- 
tain Theodore E. Wiedersheim was elected Colo- 
nel and Captain W. H. Gilpin Lieutenant-Colonel. 

On September 24th, 1878, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the State issued Circular No. 1, directing 
the officers and men of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania to equip themselves in the uniform 
prescribed for them by the State authorities. 
In conformity therewith the regiment was duly 
equipped and made their first parade in the regu- 
lation uniform at the annual muster and inspec- 
tion, on November 7th, 1878. 

On the 2oth of January, 1879, the regiment 
visited Harrisburg,.and participated.in the ccre- 
monies attending the inauguration of General 
Henry M. Hoyt as Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 

On December 11th, 1879, the Artillery Corps, 
Washington Grays, the source from which the 
First Regiment originated, was united with the 
regiment by command of Governor Hoyt, as in 
Special Orders No. 38: é 

“*T. G Company of the First Regiment Infantry 
is hereby transferred to and consolidated with B 
Company of that regiment. 

“II. A and D companies, Third Regiment} In- 
fantry (Artillery Corps, Washington Grays), are 
hereby consolidated and transferred to and will 





be known, as consolidated, as G Company, First 
Regiment Infantry. 

‘‘III. Captain Eugene Z. Kienzle is assigned 
to the command of G Company, of the First 
Regiment, and Second-Lieutenant Gustavus K. 
Morehead is transferred to it as its Second Lieu- 
tenant. 

‘*TV. The enlisted men rendered supernumerary 
by these consolidations will be furnished with pro- 
per discharges by the company commanders of 
the companies to which they are assigned, subject 
to the approval of the commanding officer of the 
First Regiment of Infantry.’’ 

Thus, after an honorable service of more than a 
| half century in the militia and National Guard of 
| the State, it was consolidated with the organiza- 
| tion it originally created, and became a part of 
| the First Regiment as Company G. 

On the 16th of December, 1879, the regiment 
| paraded in the reception of General U. S. Grant, 

ex-President of the United States; the number of 














’ C. Roberts. 
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men in the mated line being greater on this 
occasion than the command had paraded tor a 
period of nearly sixteen years, and the appearance 
and soldierly bearing never better; number of 
officers and men on parade being 670. 

The regiment has paraded on each anniversary 
of its organization, viz., April rgth, for numbers 
of years past, and has also attended divine service 
yearly to listen to a discourse from the Chaplain 
of the regiment. 

The following is the present roster of its field, 
staff, and line officers: 

Colonel, Theodore E. Wiedersheim; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, Washington H. Gilpin; Major, Wen- 
dell P. Bowman ; Adjutant, H. Harrison Groff; 
Quartermaster, L. C. Tappey, Jr. ; Commissary, 
Henry L. Elder; Paymaster, William H. Taber ; 
Surgeon, Alonzo L. Leach, M.D. ; Assistant Sur- 
geon; J. Wilks O’Neill, M.D. ; perme Surgeon, 
W. W. Valzah, M.D.; Chaplain, Rev. Robert 
A. Edwards; Sergeant-Major, Henry Avery, Jr; 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, J. Dallett Roberts ; Com- 
missary-Sergeant, Frank Davis; Hospital Steward, 
Charles Ouram ; Drum-Major, W. T. Baker. 

Company A—Captain, Charles A. Rose; rst | 
Lieutenant, George A. Deacon; 2d Lieutenant, J. 
F. Smith. 

Company B—Captain, J. Lewis Good ; 1st Lieu- 
tenant, William Ewing ; 2d Lieutenant, Louis K. 
Opdyke. 

Company C—Capfain, William S. Poulterer ; 
ist Lieutenant, ; 2d Lieutenant, 
Pearson S. Conard. 

Company D—Captain, Harry O. Hastings; 1st 
Lieutenant, G. W. Thomas ; 2d Lieutenant, Harry 











Company E—Captain, James Muldoon ; rst Lieu- 
tenant, William H. Dole; 2d Lieutenant, James 
A. Filley. 

Company F—Captain, Thomas E. Huffington ; 
ist Lieutenant, Frederick P. Koons; 2d Lieuten- | 
ant, A. L. Beck. 

Company G—Captain, Eugene Z. Kienzle; 1st | 





Lieutenant, Gustavus K. Morehead ; 2d Lieuten- 
ant, A: L. Williams. 

Company H—Captain, ; 
Lieutenant, Clarence T. Kensil; 2d ieueeenn, 
J. L. Smith, Jr. 

Company I—Captain, George K. Snyder, Jr. ; 
ist Lieutenant, ; 2d Lieutenant, 
Frederick William Weightman. 








a 


Oneme K— Captain, ; 
Lieutenant, J. Campbell Gilmore; 2d Lieuten- 
ant, Edward S. Barnes. 

In all these twenty years since the First Regi- 
ment was organized, it has contributed both men 
and means to the utmost through our prolonged 
civil war, and also aided largely in suppressing 
some six or seven revolutionary riots, and restor- 
ing order to as many localities. During this 
period it has ever felt the practical and pressing 
need of an armory in a building of its own. 

If this commonwealth which it has served 
so faithfully is not ungrateful, as republics are 
said to be, or at all events, if this great city, to 
which it is not only an ornament and a pride, but 
an ever-ready reserve for any emergency, is not, 
it will certainly not be long before the First has 
an armory which willj at least, compare in point 
of comfort, usefulness, and elegance, if not in 
proportions, with the palatial quarters of the 
Seventh, of New York. 

In a recently published history of the First, 
this pressing need and the action taken to provide 
for the same are thus set forth : 

‘«The want of suitable armory accommodations 
has been sadly felt by the command for many 
years ; the ten companies being quartered in four 
different buildings, at inconvenient distances from 
each other, and the matter of bringing the entire 
organization under the same roof has been con- 
siderably agitated and discussed by the members 
and its many friends, as well as by officers of 
large corporations, merchants, manufacturers, and 
all citizens, in fact, who are interested in the pre- 
servation of law and order, for every prudent 
man must acknowledge ‘ that an ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure.’ A regimental 
armory was the subject of discussion among the 
officers for a long time, but no definite action 
actually taken until October 23, 1878, when Col- 
onel Wiedersheim called a special meeting of the 





| Board of Officers of the First Regiment, at which 


there was present, by invitation, the trustees of 
the Regimental Fund, the trustees of the State 
Fund (money returned by State of Pennsylvania, 


| being the amount advanced by the citizens of Phil- 
| adelphia for, equipping the Twentieth Regiment, 


and 'y direction of suscribers to the same placed 
to the credit of the First Regiment Armory Fund), 
and members of the Veteran Corps. After the 
chairman had stated the object of the meeting to 
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be the consideration of a plan to erect a suitable 
armory, the matter was fully and freely discussed, 
and the chairman was directed, by resolution, to 
appoint ‘a Committee of Thirteen, to consist of 
representatives of the Board of Officers, Veteran 
Corps, and of the Trust Funds, to whom the sub- 
ject of the erection of an armory should be re- 
ferred, and the committee to report such sugges- 
tions as they deemed proper and necessary in the 
matter.’ ”’ 

After many changes, caused by declinations and 
inability to give it proper attention, a committee 
was finally selected, consisting of Colonel Theo- 
dore E. Wiedersheim, Chairman; Captain George 
K. Snyder, Jr., Secretary; Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
H. Gilpin, Major Wendell P. Bowman, Captains 
James Muldoon, William S. Poulterer, Joseph H. 
Burroughs, E. Z. Kienzle, Henry L. Elder, W. 
H. Taber, Lieutenants L. C. Tappey, Jr., William 
H Dole, and Pearson S; Conard, to which was 
added an energetic committee of the Veteran 
Corps, viz: Colonel P. C. Ellmaker, Major Wil- 
liaa H. Kern, Major W. W. Allen, Lieutenants 
Charles J. Field and Henry S. Field; subsequently 
the Veteran Corps, at the meeting in January, 
1880, appointed a special committee to aid in 
furthering the efforts of the General Cominittee, 
and assist in procuring funds for the purpose; this 
committee consisted of Comrades James W. Latta, 
William B. Smith, H. C. Miller, A. W. Taylor, 
Joseph W. Lewis, Thomas Marsh, D. Stanley 
Hassinger, James C. Wray, J. Parker Martin, and 
James A. Moss. 

The General Committee issued a circular ad- 
dress to the citizens of our city, and in response 
thereto Major Edwin N. Benson (who was among 
the first to join the regiment twenty years ago, 
and has ever since manifested the greatest interest 
in the command, who originated the Veteran 
Corps, and has always been foremost in purse and 
person to assist the National Guard of the State) 
and the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad subscribed $5000 each; Messrs. Drexel 
& Co., Mr. George W. Childs, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia Saving Fund, and Phil- 
adelphia Contributionship, $1000 each ; assurance 
and insurance companies, the mercantile and 
manufacturing community, and the several com- 
panies of the regiment also subscribed largely, 
until at this time over $75,000 are in the fund, 
and it will require at least $150,000 more to carry 


out the desires of the committee and the neces- 
sary wants of the regiment. A lot has been 
purchased at the southeast corner of Broad and 
Callowhill streets fur $80,000, but no attempt will 
be made at building until sufficient funds are 
pledged to enable the committee to erect an 
armory and deliver the same to the command free 
of debt. 

This brief history of the First Regiment is well 
concluded in mentioning some interesting facts 
about its latest offspring, the Veteran Corps, First 
Regiment, N.G.P., organized in 1875, and com- 
posed of those who had served in the United 
States army as regulars or volunteers, who had at 
any time been connected with the First Regiment, 
and any who had served with the First Regiment 
under any of its names, viz.: Gray Reserve Regi- 
ment, Seventh Regiment, P.M., Thirty-second 
Regiment, P.M., and First Regiment, N.G.P. 

On December 8th, 1876, the Corps numbered 
some two hundred members, and on that day 
elected officers as follows : 

Colonel, Charles S. Smith; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
S. Bonnafon, Jr.; Major, Edwin N. Benson; Ad- 
jutant, James W. Latta; Quartermaster, Edwin 
North; Paymaster, Charles S. Jones; Commissary, 
D. Stanley Hassinger ; Captains, Henry J. White, 
William A. Wiedersheim, James C. Wray, Joseph 
W. Lewis, and Charles S. Boyd; Lieutenants, 
Daniel K. Grim, Albert D. Fell, George F. Dell- 
aker, J. N. Donaldson, and ‘William P. Atkinson ; 
Surgeon, William S. Stewart. 

On the 22d and 23d of July, 1877, special 
meetings of the Corps were held to take action in 
reference to the troubles existing around Pitts-— 
burgh, caused by the rioters. 

On motion, the Corps tendered their services 
to the Mayor of Philadelphia, in case the riot 
should extend to this city, and it was also agreed 
to raise a regiment, fully armed and equipped, 
and tender the same to the Governor, which was 
done, and the regiment accepted and mustered 
into the service of the State as the Twentieth 
Regiment, P.M. 

We take the following from the report’of Col- 
gnel S. Bonnaffon, Jr., commanding the Twen- 
tieth Regiment, to the Veteran Corps, under date 
of October 17th, 1877: 

‘The Twentieth Veteran Regiment was uni- 
| formed and equipped by the aid of the Finance 
Committee appointed by the Veteran Corps, First 
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Regiment, N.G.P.: Colonel P. C. Ellmaker, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Charles C. Knight, Major 
William H. Kern, Major William H. Lloyd, and 
Lieutenant Charles J. Field, and paid for by them 
from loyal citizens of Philadelphia. 

‘*I desire to call the attention of the Corps to 
the fact that the total time occupied in mustering 
into the service, uniforming, arming, and equip- 
ping the Twentieth Veteran Regiment, N.G.P., 
was thirty-six hours, a feat unprecedented and un- 
paralleled in the military history of this continent. 

“On July 27th the regiment left Philadelphia, 
en route for Pittsburgh, and on July 28th reported 
to Major-General R. M. Brinton, commanding 
First Division, N.G.P., at Pittsburgh, for duty, 
and continued with that command until August 
4th, when the regiment was ordered to report to 
Major-General A. L. Pearson, commanding Sixth 
Division, N.G.P., for duty at Wilkesbarre, and 
continued with that command, doing guard, out- 
post, and patrol duty in the Luzerne coal-fields, 
and pretecting the lives and property of the citi- 
zens of Luzerne County. 


**It would be impossible for me to speak in 
better terms of the conduct, deportment, drill, ° 
and discipline of the Twentieth Veteran Regi- 
ment, N.G.P., than has been expressed by the 
officers under whose command it served, and the 
just appreciation of its services as shown by the 
citizens of Wilkesbarre.’’ 

The following are the present officers of the 
Veteran Corps: 

Colonel, George H. North; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
William W. Allen; Major, Charles J. Field; Ad- 
jutant, James C. Wray; Paymaster, Edwin N. 
Benson ; Surgeon, C. S. Turnbull, M.D; Chaplain, 
Rev. Robert A. Edwards; Quartermaster, Edwin 
North; Commissary, D. Stanley Hassinger ; Cap- 
tains, J. Parker Martin, James D. Keyser; Lieuten- 
ants, John A. Wiedersheim, H. P. Dixon, George 
W. Briggs. ; 

Thus, while New York has her Seventh, Boston 
her Corps of Cadets, Baltimore her Fifth, the Gate 
city, of Atlanta, her Guards, Philadelphia has her 
First, and the first of them all in a record illumi- 
nated with its glorious deeds. 


THE PICKENSES ABROAD. 


By Leicu S. Norru. 


Now, the poor Pickenses were a very quiet and 
estimable family, of whom their worst enemies (if 
they had any) could say nothing startling. They 
had lived tranquilly for a generation or two back 
(there was a little uncertainty as to whether they 
had a ‘‘ grandfather ;’’ but that does not affect the 
present tale), and borne their daily sorrows and 


performed their daily duties as such quiet people 
should. 


But Arabella Pickens was of different stuff. In 
the cradle she kicked off her infint shoes in scorn; 
hers was a soul and toes that required to live un- 
trammeled, and her early days were but a type of 
her future. The family were divided in senti- 
ment; sme in secret shared Arabella’s aspira- 
tions, while others dreaded to have an idea take 
possession .of her lest they should fall victims to 
its execution. She traveled east, she traveled 
west, adding fuel to the flame that was already 
consuming her, begetting schemes for a wider 
range, and consolidating the great project which 





at last burst upon the family in this form, ‘‘ We 
will go abroad!’’ The eyes flashed, the mouth 
was firm, and echo answered, ‘‘We will go.”’ 
The announcement was received by the younger 
members of the family with scarcely suppressed 
jubilation, the mother turned pale, while pazer 
Jamilias, though not easily astonished, especially 
by Arabella, laid down his knife and fork, and 
gazed at her open-mouthed. Then he showed 
her an empty purse and his bank account, but in 
vain. 

So some with misgivings and some with enthu- 
siasm lent a helping hand, the various preparations 
were made, and theysailed. ‘I will not succumb 
to this horrible seasickness,’’ said the proud spirit 
of Arabella, and she walked the deck with a firm’ 
tread (before the vessel started), and then as she 
found after they got out to sea that it had a pecu- 
liar practice of running away from under the feet, 
seated herself, and gazed with half contemptuous 
pity at the countenances which surrounded her, 
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unites paling, ont finally ine nm scene. le the elder Pickens again ; ~~ Arabella was wisely 
‘¢ All it requires is strength of will,’’ she thought, | ' silent. 


as a queer sensation began to creep around the | So they took the third-class carriage on the 





base of her brain. | train, and sped away to “ fresh fields and pastures 

‘¢ My gracious! how pale you are,’ cried Sam | new;’’ the older the new scenes were, the better, 
Pickens, whose ‘‘sea-legs,’’ already acquired, | —any thing only a hundred years of age was not 
seemed to fit him like an old salt, and who rolled | worth looking at. 
about and sniffed the breezes with relish. | «6 bey hungry,’’ murmured Sam, ‘‘low and 

‘¢ Samuel,’’ observed his father, i in a sepu!chral | sweet.’ He felt himself slightly in disgrace, and 
tone, ‘‘I advise you to keep quiet.” | suppressed himself temporarily. 

‘¢ Just lock at Arabella !’’ again exclaied that | ‘You ought to starve till you make up that 
young man, walking forward with a fi..a! a wd | fine,’’ said his sister, sternly ; but she relented, 
of the parental injunction. | and gave him a small biscuit, which he devoured 

‘*What a fall was there, my countrymen !’’ | and asked for more, but in vain. 

Arabella, too, had fled the haunts of men ! | ‘* Look at the scenery,’’ said Arabella. 


Company’s charge for food consumed a good | ‘*Don’t find it fillin’,’’ he growled. 
round figure; food consumed, next to nothing, | When they reached a city, they first sought a 
‘except by Sam, who did duty manfalty for two or | cheap hotel or lodging, and then went to the 
three. ‘‘ What a pity we are not boarding our- | cathedral. When there was a height to climb 
selves,’’ sighed the financier of the tamily; ‘ but | they climbed it; when they had any breath left 
all that must go down to the account of losses.’’ | they gasped, ‘‘ Beautiful !’’ when they hadn’t, they 
Sam Pickens enjoyed the voyage ; the rest of the | gazed in wrapt silence. Everywhere Sam wrote 
family—well, they didn’t. Sam could tell many | his name; everywhere he wou/d write his name. 


tales about it if he only would. | Arabella tried to stop it; she pleaded, urged, 


But, like all miseries, it came to an end, and the | threatened him with ‘‘short commons’’ or no 
twelfth day saw them safely landed. The custom- | ‘*commons,”’ but in vain. 
house officers passed lightly over the feminine | ‘Do you think I’m coming to Europe and have 
trunks ; but some waggery of poor Sam’s brought | nobody know I’ve been here? No, thank you!” 
down upon him the judicial condemnation, and | So the highest points were always adorned with 
nothing would do but his portmanteau must be | ‘‘Sam Pickens,’’ or ‘‘Samuel Pickens, Jr., Esq.’’ 
thoroughly searched, revealing such a collection The days were spent in sight-seeing—the even- 
of miscellaneous articles as called forth an indig- | ings in making up accounts. When the funds 
nant protest from the united family that he would | were in excess, there was jubilation on the part of 
largely increase the expenses by carrying so much | all, triumph in Arabella’s flashing eye; when they 
unnecessary luggage, while down in the very bot- | balanced, there was calm; when the expenditures 
tom the officers pounced upon the prohibited | were in excess, Mrs. Pickens pointed out the evils 
tobacco, which was forthwith confiscated, and a | of the expedition, bemoaned herself, and feared 
small fine extracted from Arabella’s bag, which | | they would end up in the almshouse. But did 
produced the wildest indignation on Sam’s part | that leader repent and regret that she had come? 
and little less on hers; his point being the | Never! Making up accounts was an elaborate 
officers, and hers including his guilty self. | business; ‘‘like drawing teeth,’’ Sam said. In 

Then a cab was called, and an argument ensued | England the money had to be translated from 
between Arabella and a Hibernian, who demanded | shillings and pence to dollars and cents. In 
payment for calling a cab, which he had not done. | France it had to be changed back through Eng- 
‘*You brought us on this wild-goose chase, and | lish shillings to dollars ; and in Italy and Germany 
you may settle it yourself,’’ said the elder Pickens, | the process was still deeper and more involved. 
morosely, leaning back; and settle it she did, Mrs. Pickens alone was true to her native land; 
coming out of the conflict flushed, but vic- | through all the changes she still clung to the fa- 
torious, and contemplating fondly the two- “pence | | miliar currency, and in France particularly spoke 
saved from his rapacious grasp. ‘‘ Penny wise, | of francs as dollars and centimes as cents, to the 
pound foolish; that’s you and Sam,”’ grumbled | annoyance of Arabella and the great gratification 
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of Sam, who would forthwith proceed to twit his | 
sister with the vast expenditures. 
‘‘Sam Pickens, when we are making up ac- | 


‘*Well,”’ said Sam, resignedly, ‘‘then I'll have 
to go to bed and stay there while my shirt is 
washed ; I don’t believe I’ve got more than two 


counts is jrst the one occasion when your room | now. Pity you couldn’t bring us down to the 


would be better than your company,’’ was Ara- | 


costume of the Sandwich Islanders,—a toothbrush 


bella’s broad hint; but Sam was obtuse, and re- | and a hat.’’ : 


mained to cheer and infuriate alternately. | 
‘*]’m aman and a brother,”’ he said, striking | 


In regard to languages the Pickens family were 
somewhat limited. Arabella spoke French like a 


his breast in a theatrical manner. ‘‘Do you think | native—American. It was her only foreign tongue. 


I'd leave you to wrestle with such difficulties 


Mr. Pickens had a slight acquaintance with Ger- 


alone, without my cheering sympathy? Never! | man, while Mrs. Pickens, Sam, and the other 


Come, let’s go at it again. ‘One, two, buckle my 
shoe.’ ‘If you find you don’t succeed, try, try, try 
again.’ Rome was not built in a day, nor the | 
Pickens finances rescued from oblivion !” 

‘*Tt is not necessary to eat so much abroad ; 
people eat so much less, particularly in France 
and Italy. ‘In Rome you must do as the Romans 
do,’’’ quoted Arabella. So they ordered provis- 
ions for two and plates for six, and the ‘‘ gar- 
cons’’ grinned or frowned, but obeyed. 

‘¢My turn to play the bones to-day,” said Sam, 
wrestling with a drum-stick; ‘‘there was not 
enough on that chicken to keep off the chill of 
the kitchen fire.’’ 

‘*A large appetite is very vulgar,’’ said Ara- 
bella, quenchingly. Some of the family throve, 
others lost pounds, by this system of supplies; but 
as they were obliged to confess they had never 
been better in their life, that didn’t signify. ** Fill 
them up with new ideas,’’ said Arabella, looking 
at the dresses and coats which were once entirely 
occupied, and now hung loosely upon their wear- 
ers. ‘It’s easier to move round quickly when 
one has not so much to carry, and there’s less 
chance of our missing trains; so that’s another 
advantage,’’ she continued, cheerfully. 

** Did you ever hear of that man who brought 
his horse down to an oat a day, and then the horse 
died ?”’ asked the elder Pickens, a little grimly. 

‘If you could only get us up to the point that 
you could hire a dinner, and just let us look at it, 
that would be a fine thing,’’ said Sam. ‘“ Imagi- 
nation goes a great way, you know.” 

‘Do take another roll, and be still,’’ said his 
sister. 

‘*Put a plaster on the trunk, my hearties, and 
she’ll pay you for it,’’ said Sam to the railway 
officials. 

‘* The luggage must be reduced,’’ said Arabella, 
firmly. 











| members of the family were of opinion that it 


would be much better if all the world talked Eng- 
lish ; ‘‘ then there would be no difficulty about 
making them understand, you know.’’ Sam, 
however, got on famously with a very limited 
vocabulary. An occasional parles-vous, a word 
of Italian or German, pointing, and a vast amount 
of gesticulation generally, managed to convey the 
meaning that he desired. And not unfrequently 
it happened that after Arabella’s efforts in French 
and Sam’s in the sign language, the person ad- 
dressed would respond in English, at which Sam 
would remark, ‘‘ My amiable friend, why didn’t 
you tell us that before? It would have been to 
the point, and saved expense in my sister’s poor 
French and my magnificent pantomime. It was 
because I devoted much time to the study of the 
game called ‘dumb crambo’ in early youth, as 
well as on account of natural genius, that my pri- 
vate theatricals are such a success. 

But the Pickenses’ travels came to a stand-still in 
a very small German village, where they at present 
remain, waiting for remittances from America, 
which, daily expected, do not arrive. The con- 
tents of Arabella’s bag still continue to sustain 
life, if nothing more, and she lives content in the 
memory of what has already been accomplished. 
The elder Pickens gets through the day by prac- 
ticing his German, smoking, and grumbling. Mrs. 
Pickens is a ‘‘lone, lorn creetur,” except when the 
counter-irritant of repairing damages in Sam’s 
wardrobe raises her spirits a little, while Sam 
and the junior members of the family manage to 
find various sorts of entertainment. When the 
funds arrive, if they ever do, there will probably 
be a division of sentiment; some of the family will 
doubtless vote for immediate return to their native 
shores, others to continue their travels. Which 
party will conquer, or whether they will divide, time 
alone will show ; but till then we must leave them. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE CUSPIDOR. 


ay G. T..¢. 


I BOUGHT two like this when I was in college. | I remember well when I was first disturbed by 


I sold its counterpart at a closing-out sale of the 


chattels I had on hand at the end of my college ' 


course. This I wanted to keep, and I brought it 
home with me together with a few other articles 
from the old room. 

I wanted to keep this for several reasons. I 
wanted to keep it for its beauty. You observe its 
shape is a combination of graceful curves, and 
that it is gorgeously painted in colors of red and 
gold. Of course, I was glad to keep it for its 
usefulness, for a cuspidor is really indispensable in 
a room in which men are accustomed to come 
who use tobacco, though many intelligent people 
seem not to know it. But, most of all, I wanted 
to keep it for the sake of association. I could 
have depended on some of the other traps for 
associations in general, but my story is of an asso- 
ciation in particular, and nothing but this inno- 
cent-looking, red and gold-banded, wide-mouthed, 
round-bellied, metallic cuspidor, sitting near the 
rug and blinking, as it were, in the light of the 
fire, would do to keep me in mind of that. Of 
course, we don’t believe in ghosts and spirits. I 
don’t, and never did; but I came pretty near be- 
lieving in a spirit once. It happened in this way: 

The house in which I and half a dozen other 


chosen fellows had our lodgings in college was a | 


plain, two-story building, which had formerly 
been the dwelling of a private family. One of 
the professors lived in it; but in the changes of 


life his household, which for many years consisted | 


of his only daughter and two sons, was broken up. 
The old man’s life proved too lonely for him on 
making a trial of living alone for two or three 
months after the death of his daughter and one son 


and the departure into the world of the remaining | 


child, and the year before we boys secured posses- 
sion of the house he had resigned his seat in the 
faculty and gone away. The room which I occu- 
pied as a study and sleeping-room was a single 
apartment on the second floor. Back of it and 
opening off by a low, narrow door was a smaller 
room, for which we had never found any better 
use than to store in it old papers, books, and odds 
and énds of all sorts. 


that sound. It was a fine evening toward the 
latter part of September, and I was sitting in my 
room, ensconced in my arm-chair, with my feet 
on the desk and pipe in mouth,—after the ap- 
proved manner among college boys,—ruminating 
and smoking and looking out through the open 
window over the quiet valley of the Hoosic and 
beyond to the mountain whose tinge of blue was 
growing darker and darker in the fading light. 
It was still and peaceful as night settled down 
over the land, and I was loath to break with my 
feeling of harmony with the surroundings by 
arousing myself to light the lamp. I was proba- 
bly in a sleepy state of body and mind, and, 
when the view which had been occupying my 
attention was shut out by the darkness, without 
doubt would have gone off altogether had not my 
senses been suddenly spurred to their full activity 
by a sound which seemed to me different from 
any I had ever heard. It lasted but a moment, 
and, in my dim idea that I had been dozing, I 
thought at first that I had mistaken a familiar 
sound for one weird and unnatural. I listened 
for it to be repeated, almost holding my breath in 
my desire to hear it distinctly. It came again. 
I was not mistaken. I had never heard that sound 
or the like of it before. It resembled that of the 
human voice, yet not entirely. [t was, perhaps, 
what is termed in ghost stories an unearthly sound. 
There was something almost musical in it. It 
was subdued and full of sorrow. 

Had I been a believer in ghosts and spirits, I 
should probably have left that room instead of 
sitting stock-still in my chair gaping about in the 
darkness. But I was not, and I quietly listened 
while the sound was repeated five or six times. 


| Once I thought it came from beneath my feet. 


Then it appeared to come from a point across the 
room near my bed, and again I heard it out of 
the air itself. I got up finally and went to the 
table on which stood my lamp, lit the light, and 
looked about. I could see nothing. I listened 
ten or fifteen minutes, but the secret voice was 
still. I made a search about the room. It did 
not take me long. The room itself was plain and 
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open, and the furniture consisted only of a bed, 
bureau, lounge, table, desk, chairs, and a few un- 
important articles. The sound could not be hid- 
den in them. Nor did a look behind the curtains 
disclose anything. There was that unoccupied 
room, the very place for mysterious beings. I 
opened the little door that led back into this 
room, and with lamp in hand went in and 
searched about. There was nothing there but an 
old upright desk that extended from the bare floor 
to the low ceiling. In it were a lot of papers cov- 
ered with dust and smelling of age, its only sign 
of life the ‘‘ chirp, chirp’’ of a cricket concealed 
somewhere within its crevices. More papers and 
some books lay about the floor of the room, and 
that was all. I returned to my room with a sort 
of feeling of relief, and as [ paused on its thresh- 
old to listen again, I could hear through the open 
window only the well-known whistle of the tree- 
toad down in the yard. The light of the lamp 
and my stirring about seemed to have alarmed the 
mysterious occupant of my room into silence. [ 
blew out the light and sat in the dark for a time, 
feeling rather foolish all the while; but I heard 
nothing. I then was inclined to laugh at myself 
for being disturbed. Yet I was confident that I 
had heard a very strange sound. It occurred to 
me that possibly it might be a mere hallucination. 
I had heard and read of such conditions of mind. 

If such was the fact, I knew that a change of 
scene would be good for me. At any rate I 
would have it, and I took my hat, and opening 
the door that lead into the main hall of the upper 
floor, I passed across it and went into a room, 
through the closed door of which I heard voices 
in lively conversation. The old ‘‘crowd’’ was 
there, sitting promiscuously about as I had seen 
them many times before. I can almost see them 
now. My entrance attracted little attention, and 
I took a chair near the door, having made up my 
mind to say nothing of my recent experience. 

A running fire of chaff and small-talk was going 
on. At one side of the room, seated on a trunk 
that served for a seat when the influx of guests 
more than filled the chairs, sat the object of a 
good deal of it, an old darkey,—old Jake, as he 
was called,—a frequent visitor at our place, and 
generally a welcome one, despite the fact that his 
constantly-recurring tale of misfortune scarcely 
ever failed, so effective was it, told in his pathetic 
way, to secure for him, by the time of his ‘* goo’- 





nite, y’ung gemmen,”’ a contribution of money 
which light pockets (chronic state in those days) 
had subsequent cause to regret. Jake was a gray- 
headed, kind-hearted old soul, whose fortunes had 
been hard from the time he first saw light in a 
slave-hut on the banks of the Ocklawaha to the 
time I knew the last of him, and so they were after 
that, I’m afraid. He was not directly connected 
with the college, but had been about it for many 
years, and because of numerous traits was looked 
upon as the most interesting of its many interest- 
ing characters. As I remarked, the tenor of what 
Jake had to say was generally of a lachrymose 
nature, and on this occasion his usually attentive 
audience was in a far opposite mood, and full to 
overflowing with talk of their own, so the old man 
found few pauses, and those unfavorable for him, 
to get a hearing, and he sat for some time with a 
kind of doleful smile on his broad face, now and 
then ejaculating a ‘‘ yes, sah’’ in his fruitless en- 
deavor to satisfy himself and the company that he 
was keeping abreast of all that was going on. He 
found his opportunity at length, and he improved 
it by relating a piece of information that interested 
the company in general and startled me in par- 
ticular. - 

‘‘Hab you heerd de news, Mas’r ’Enry,’’ ad- 
dressing himself to one of his staunchest friends 
and admirers.’”’ 

‘‘No, Jake. Wife been combing you with the 
axe, or is Sam, your noble offspring, breathing the 
sweet air of liberty again ?’’ 

‘*No, Mas’r ’Enry, t’ings be’n peac’ble ‘long 
back wid me. Dis yere’s ’bout ole P’fessor Sed- 
ley,—he’s dead ; died dis arternoon. I heerd ’em 
tell it ober a’ de pos’-offus afore I come ober. 
Dey got de telegraf jes’ now.”’ 

Here he was interrupted by expressions of sur- 
prise and regret from the company. Professor 
Sedley had left the college before our time, but 
was well known to us by reputation. 

*¢ Yes,’’ continued Jake, with a tremulousness 
in his voice, ‘‘he’s gon’. De wurl use’ heem 
pretty ha’d de las’ free 0’ fo’ yeahs. Mees Ra- 
chul’s def bo’ heem down awful, an’ den y’ung 
Mas’r Joe wor’ took, and den Mas’r Willie lef’ 
fo’ de Wes’. 

‘He coon’t stan’ it heah ver’ long arter t’ings 
was brok’ up so. He’s bean down dere at Cham’- 
n’ton eber sin’ he lef’ heah. He wor’ boan down 
dere, you know; an’ he wen’ to libin’ wid afi’ ole 
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lady frien’ of his what use’ to know heem w’en 
he wor’ a boy. He wath boan dere at Cham’n’- | 
ton, you know; yes, and dey say he tuk on pow’- 
ful bad eber sin’ he lef’ heah. All his spirit gon’. 
I heerd he use’ to set in de house all de time, and 
tak’ on an’ tak’ on pow’ ful bad. 

‘He wor’ bery good to me—Lor’ bress heem | 
fo’ it. He allus had Jake fo’ ’is sawin’ an’ shub- 
blin’, an’ w’en I wen’ to whare he wor’ a settin’ 
in his room,—why, he use’ to lib heah in dis bery 
hous’. Das so; Lor’, how t’ings is change’! 
—w’en I wen’ in fo’ de pay, he hab me sit down 
an’ tell him ’bout mysulf, an’ as’ ’bout de chansus | 
ob winterin’ frooh, an’ ’sult wid me ’bout Sam. 
Dere ain’ many frien’s fo’ fellahs like me in dis 
yeah wurl, but its all fo’ de bes’, all fo’ de 
bes’. Mas’r Frank,’’ he went on, turning to me, 
‘*youah room wor’ de ole p’fessor’s study. He 
wor’ a allus studyin’ an’ writin’, settin’ at hees 
desk frooh de day, dere by de window, ’cept w’en 
restashun call him to de colleg’. I been in der? 
early mornin’ long afore bref’ast an’ late night: | 
afore I go hom’, an’ he wor’ a allus settin’ dere 
by de window, readin’ and writin’.’’ 

1 had heard Jake’s announcement of the profes- | 
sor’s death in silence, and with outward compo- 
sure, although I confess that inwardly my previous 
disturbance of mind was increased. It had oc- 
curred to me before Jake spoke of it that the | 
professor at one time lived in our house, but 
I did not know that my room was the dead 
man’s study, wherein he passed most of his waking 
hours. 

I went rather abruptly out of the room. Twénty- 
four hours ago I would have scoffed at the idea of 
a spirit returning to the scenes of this life, but 
now the thought had flashed across my mind that 
the sound I had heard half an hour before was 
really the voice of the old professor, whose spirit, 
freed from its burden of flesh, was revisiting the 
home of its earthly existence. No one knew better 
than myself the absurdity of the idea. But here 
was the plain fact of the occurrence, at nearly the | 
same time—perhaps the very same—of the profes- | 
sor’s death, and the peculiar sound which I had | 
heard. Certainly a very remarkable coincidence, 
I kept saying to myself, if coincidence is all there 
is of it. To be sure, I had long before settled my 
ideas about spirits and nonsense of that kind in 
the way all sensible people do, but this was the 
first*time my convictions had been tested by any | 


| 


| self. 


| again. 


| the window. 








thing inexplicable, and I was not by any means 
easy in my mind. 

Before going back to my room I took a turn 
about the college ground to try and recover in 
the cool, quiet air of the night my more sensible 
In this I was fairly successful, and on reach- 
ing my room I went directly to bed. 

Sleep did not soon ‘‘ steep my senses in forget- 
fulness.’’ On the contrary, they were unusually 
wide awake. And to some purpose, for I had not 
been in bed long when I heard that peculiar sound 
There was no mistaking it. It had not 
ceased before I was out of bed and across the 
room in the direction from which it came near 
It ceased, probably, at the noise I 
made, and the only return I had for my pains was 
a.sight, through the window, of the moon peeping 
over the hills and a blow on the ankle from the 
edge of a spittoon which I had struck against in 
my rush and sent rattling under the desk. I went 
back to bed and lay awake some time afterward, 
but heard nothing more, and sleep finally won the 
day over my apprehensions. 

It were better to speak of the occurrences of the 
next nine months that have to do with my story 
in a general way. For three weeks after the inci- 


| dent © have related the mysterious sound con- 
| tinued to be heard. 


It proved itself during that 
time to be a very unorthodox sound for a ghost or 


| spirit, if it was to either of them I owed the’ un- 


pleasant visitations of that time. For these visi- 
tations were not confined to glimpses of the moon, 
nor to the witching hours of night. They came 
in the morning as I sat at my desk digging away 
at Greek or mathematics; and in the afternoons, 
too, of those soft September days, I would hear 
that same brief, melancholy sound, now soft and 
low, now rising and full, coming from somewhere, 
I could not tell where, in the space of my room. 
Strange to say, at the end of three weeks it was 
no longer heard. My spirits grew lighter as day 
by day my conviction grew stronger that it was 
really gone. My room was no longer a chamber 
of mystery to me, but a snug and comfortable col- 
lege den. By night I kept my bed in peaceful 


sleep; by day I could study or read or smoke, 
with nothing to molest or make me afraid. Once 
more I sat among my friends, partakers of my 
hospitality, and did not fear that, at the voice of 
my unbidden guest, some one of them might be 
startled into crying out, ‘‘ What was that ?’’ 
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My life again flowed smoothly along, and down 
its stream, almost beyond the reach of memory, 
went this ruffle on its bosom. 

Winter came and went. Vacations passed. 
Spring came, and sunny May, and succeeded tear- 
ful April. With the bright, warm days the brown 
earth drew on its green garb of spring, and animal 
life awoke. 

I am sure it was in the former month that I was 
again made uneasy by hearing the same sound in 
my room that I had heard before. It was useless 
to try to pooh, poch myself out of the evidence of 
my own senses. 1 heard it distinctly, the same 
unearthly human-like moan. 


heard at intervals that voice, if voice it was. 


Like most people with troublesome secrets, I | 


had felt all along that it would be a relief to tell 
mine to somebody. I did. 
Achates, my best friend, Tom Woods, all about 
it. I confided to him its coincidence with Pro- 
fessor Sedley’s death. Tom did not laugh at me. 


Perhaps he thought me in too earnest a frame of | 
He came 


mind to be laughed at with impunity. 
to my room and heard what I had heard. He 


could suggest no explanation which I had not | 


thought of, tested, and found impossible. We 
concluded that before we told the other fellows 


we would do our best to solve the riddle alone. | 


We established a secret service. He would come 
to my room during the day and in the evening. 
We would talk and read, but were constantly on 
the alert to hear and see. It was some time before 
our efforts were rewarded. 

During the spring term of that year our class 
had three recitatiéns a day, two in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. It was during the in- 
tervals between these recitations and our meals 
that Tom and I mainly kept our watch. 


tation and sleep was given up to this occupation. 
We could not have stood all that. I defy the 
ghosts of Banquo, Hamlet’s father, and Julius 
Cesar combined to keep the attention of young 
men, such as we were in those days, for any great 
length of time. We took too lively an interest in 
the affairs of this maierial world to dance a long 
attendance on ghosts. 


One morning after the close of a lecture in | 


hysics, Tom and I were in my room awaitin 
y ’ 


our dinnex-hour. Tom was sitting on the lounge, | to hear it when I say ‘ Now.’”’ 


For a week follow- | 
ing, sometimes at night, often during the day, I | 


I told my fdus | 


I don’t | 
mean to say that all our time unoccupied by reci- | 


| 


_ resting his elbows on his knees, and idly toying a 
| cane between his hands. I was sitting in the seat 
_ near the window. We were talking over the lec- 
‘ture. It had been on the subject of sound. We 
had been so interested by the experiments of the 
morning, that, contrary to our custom, we were dis- 
cussing them without the walls of the lecture-room. 
The lecturer had produced for our instruction a 
| set of resonators. Perhaps I might say, with less 
| superiority than Macaulay used the phrase, that 
‘*every school-boy knows’’ what resonators are ; 
but, in order that it may be understood exactly 
_what I mean, I’ll just say that a resonator is a 
light, hollow hemisphere, or three-quarter sphere, 
of some metal narrowing to a neck with a small 
| aperture or mouth, which is used for the purpose 
of magnifying sound. The note C, for instance, 
is struck on a tuning-fork, and the fork placed in 
the mouth of one of the resonators, which, if it be 
| the proper resonator, will reflect the waves of 
| sound, or what is the same thing, the note magni- 
| fied, and instead of a low, soft tone, the note will 
be given full and sonorous. It was the experi- 
ments with these resonators that Tom and I were 
engaged in discussing, when I was astonished by 
the strange conduct of Tom. Without any warn- 
ing, he suddenly jumped from his seat, and cried 
| out rather wildly for so sedate an individual, ‘I 
have it, I have it !’’ 
| I looked at him blankly for a moment, and then 
rushed across the room and seized him by the coat. 
He said afterward that he thought I would stran- 
| glehim. Said I,‘*Tom, whatdo you mean? What’s 
the matter with you? You haven’t found it?’’ 

He pulled himself free from my grasp, and 
shouted out, ‘‘I have, I have!’’ Then he quieted 
down, and said, ‘‘Sit down, and I will tell you 
about it.’’ 

I sat down and looked at him with anxious ex- 
pectation. 
|  **Frank,’’ said he, ‘you know we have heard 

the voice of our hidden friend once or twice while 
we have been sitting here.’’ 

I nodded an impatient yes. 

‘*Now,”’ he went on, ‘‘I am going to show you 
in the first place that I understand this thing, and 
afterward I will tell you about it. To show you I 
understand it, I will agree to give you just one 
second’s warning before you hear the voice of our 

mysterious friend. Sit perfectly still and be ready 


s 
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We sat still as rocks five, ten, fifteen minutes ; it 
seemed al! of an hour ; and then he spoke, ‘‘ Now.”’ 
And sure enough, from somewhere in the quiet 
air of that room, there broke upon my straining 
ear the well-known sound, clear, musical, and sad. 


‘¢ Listen,’’ he continued, softly, and held up | 


a warning finger. Again it came distinct as 
before. Then there burst from him a shout of 
laughter that fairly startled the dust on the cur- 
tains, and straightway he strode across the room 
and seized that identical cuspidor, that doesn’t 
shine so smartly since the fire’s burned away, held 
it aloft, and said: 

‘¢ Frank, you have read of ghostly castles and 
haunted houses, but did you or any one else ever 
see, hear of, or imagine a haunted cuspidor ?”’ 


I looked at him in blank amazement. With 
that he placed it on the floor before me. 

‘Now, sit still where you are and watch that 
cuspidor,’’ said he. ‘Don’t let the slightest 
thing about it escape you, and don’t move.’’ 

I did watch it. It sat there, and I eyed it as it 
basked in the sun until my eyes felt ready to start 
from their sockets. I noticed not the slightest 
movement in it, nor heard from it the least sound. 
Yes! now a fly alights upon the rim of its broad 
flange. He walks along an inch or two, and then 
he spreads his wings and buzzes over to the oppo- 
site side, and lo! as he flies (can I believe my 
ears?), out of the depths of the cuspidor escapes 
that voice. That rascal of a cuspidor is a reso- 


| nator! 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 


By GENEVIEVE E. BARCLAY. 


ALMosT as magic a sound to the young scions | her. 


of the present generation as were Ellen Tree and 
Mrs. Siddons to our grandfathers. ‘ What is she ?” 
some one asked a Frenchman the other day, and 
thinking his interrogator was either mad or not a 
member of civilized society, her countryman an- 
swered, ‘‘She is the great Sarah!’’ ‘*Do you 
ever call her Sally ?’’ queried the other; and the 
gentleman left him in disgust. I say she is a 
great actress, a poor painter, a good sculptor. 
Am I right or wrong? Is there any one who will 
stand up and declare she is a splendid painter and 
sculptor. I have seen her acting, her pictures, and 
statues. Of the first, I will say she is a magnificent 
actress, grand, powerful, and true, with a force of 
execution few women have ever excelled, and yet 
I would sooner see Ellen Tree play ‘‘ Portia”’ than 
witness one of Sarah’s grandest vé/es. She is not 
a pretty woman by any means, as any one who has 
seen her portrait in Earle’s Gallery can testify. A 
long, sallow face, a pair of rather pretty dark eyes, 
a tall, painfully thin figure, dressed in the height 
of fashion, with a yard of frilling encasing her 
neck and wrists, and you have the ‘out ensemble 
of Miss Bernhardt. 


You who wish to weave a particular romance of | 


your own about her, refrain from inquiring into 
her private life, and don’t visit her at the hotel, 
where you will sit about a dozen yards away from 


There is a mighty difference between the 
Sarah sweeping on the stage in her robes of velvet 
and satin and the Sarah one meets in society, with 
her every-day face and her every-day manners. 
A poor artist. That is the universal verdict of 
artists. Of course, there are some who are ready 
to see genius and talent in whatever she does, just 


_as long ago some were ready to believe Taglioni 


could sing as well as she could dance. I was 
standing before one of her pictures not long ago 
when an American artist came up and asked me 
what I thought of it. ‘‘Daub,’’ I replied, turn- 
ing on my heel. He laughed and as.ented, yet I 
positively heard a gentleman who prided himself 
on being a connoisseur say, as he raised his gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses, ‘‘ Beautiful ! lovely ! divine !’’ 
it is only fair to add, that when the same person 
came to one of Rembrandt’s pictures, he thought it 
‘* looked like a coal-pit with a red lamp in it.”’ 

A good sculptor. I cannot say she isa mag- 
nificent one, for I apply that adjective to John 
Rogers and Mr. Ezekiel; but her statues are a 
great deal better than her paintings. The former 
display talent, if not genius, and though she is not 
able to turn out such masterpieces as the ‘‘ Phidias” 
of Ezekiel, or the ‘‘ Favorite Scholar’ of John 
Rogers, she displays a hand that has enough cun- 
ning and power to cause her name to rank with 
the famous ‘‘ Hewers of Stone.’’ 
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CHAPTER III].—(CONTINUED.) 

CERTAINLY, that night I thought of no one else ; 
and though her whole conduct and position seemed 
suspicious, I could not find it in my heart to enter- 
tain a doubt of your mother. I could have staked 
my life that she was clear of blame, and though 
all was dark at the present, that the explanation 
of the mystery would show her part in these events 
to be both right and needful. It was true—let me 
cudgel my imagination as I pleased—that I could 
invent no theory of her relations to Northmour ; 
but I felt none the less sure of my conclusion be- 
cause it was founded on instinct in place of reason, 
and, as I may say, went to sleep that night with 
the thought of her under my pillow. 

Next day she came out about the same hour 
alone, and as soon as the sand-hills concealed her 
from the pavilion, drew nearer to the edge, and 
called me by name.in guarded tones. I was as- 
tonished to observe that she was deadly pale, and 


seemingly under the influence ef strong emotion. | 


‘Mr. Cassilis!’’ she cried ; ‘* Mr. Cassilis !’’ 

I appeared at once, and leaped down upon the 
beach. A remarkable air of relief overspread her 
countenance as soon as she saw me. 

‘*Qh!’’ she cried, with a hoarse sound, like one 
whose bosom had been lightened of a weight. 
And then, ‘‘ Thank God you are still safe !’’ she 


added ; “I knew if you were you would be here.” | 


(Was not this strange, my children? So swiftly 
and wisely does Nature prepare our hearts for 


these great life-long intimacies, that both your | 
mother and I had been given a presentiment on | 


this the second day of our acquaintance. I had 


even then hoped that she would seek me; she | 
“e Do | 


had felt sure that she would find me.) 
not,’’ 
place. 


she went on swiftly, ‘‘do not stay in this 


all last night I could not sleep for thinking of 
your peril.’’ 
‘*Peril?’’ I repeated. 
From Northmour?”’’ " 
‘*Not so,’’ she said. ‘‘ Did you think I would 
tell him after what you said?’’ 
VoL. XV.—28 


‘¢ Peril from whom? 


Promise me that you will sleep no longer | 
in that wood. You do not know how I suffer; 
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‘*Not from Northmour?’’ I repeated. ‘‘ Then 


how? From whom? I see none to be afraid of.’’ 

**You must not ask me,’’ was her reply, ‘ for I 

| am not free to tell you. Only believe me, and 

go hence—believe me, and go away quickly, 
quickly, for your life !’’ 

An appeal to his alarm is never a good plan to 
rid one’s self of a spirited young man. My ob- 
stinacy was but increased by what she said, and I 
made it a point of honor to remain. And her 
solicitude for my safety still more confirmed me 
in the resolve. 
| *¢ You must not think me inquisitive, madam,”’ 
| 





I replied ; ‘‘ but, if Graden is so dangerous a place, 
you yourself perhaps remain here at some risk.’’ 

She only looked at me reproachfully. 

‘*You and your father——’’ I resumed; but 
she interrupted me almost with a gasp. 

‘*My father! How do you know that?’ she 

| cried. 
“T saw you together when you landed,’’ was my 
| answer; and I do not know why, but it seemed 
satisfactory to both of us, as indeed it was the 
truth. ‘* But,’’ I continued, ‘‘ you need have no 
| fear from me. I see you have some reason to be 
| secret, and, you may believe me, your secret is as 
| safe with me as if I were in Graden Floe. I have 
| scarce spoken to any one for years; my horse is 
my only companion, and even he, poor beast, is 
not beside me. You see, then, you may count on 
me for silence. So tell me the truth, my dear 
young lady, are you not in danger ?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Northmour says you are an’ honorable 
man,’’ she returned, ‘‘and I believe it when I see 
you. I will tell youso much; you are right; we 
are in dreadful, dreadful danger, and you share it 
| by remaining where you are.’’ 
| Ah! said I; ‘you have heard of me from 
Northmour? And he gives mea good character?” 

‘*T asked him about you last night,’’ was her 
reply. ‘*I pretended,’’ she hesitated, ‘‘I pre- 
tended to have met you leng ago, and spoken to 
_you of him. It was not true; but I could not 
help myself without betraying you, and you had 
| put me in a difficulty. He praised you highly.”’ 
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‘¢ And—you may permit me one question—does 
this danger come from Northmour?’’ I asked. 

‘‘From Mr. Northmour?”’ she cried. ‘*Oh, 
no; he stays with us to share it.”’ 

‘¢While you propose that I should run away ?”’ 
Isaid. ‘* You do not rate me very high.’’ 
‘*Why should you stay?’’ she asked. 

are no friend of ours.’’ 

I know not what came over me, my children, 
for I had not been conscious of a similar weakness 
since I was a child; but I was so mortified by this 
retort that my eyes pricked and filled with tears, 
as I continued to gaze upon your mother. 

‘*No, no,’’ she said, in a changed voice; ‘*I 
did not mean the words unkindly.”’ 

‘Tt was I who offended,’’ I said; and I held 
out my hand with a look of appeal that somehow 
touched her, for she gave me hers at once, and 
even eagerly. I held it for a while in mine, and 
gazed into her eyes. It was she who first tore her 
hand away, and, forgetting all about her request 
and the promise she had sought to extort, ran at the 
top of her speed, and without turning, till she was 
out of sight. Then, oh, my children, I knew that 
I loved your mother, and thought in my glad heart 
that she—she herself—was not indifferent to my 
suit. Many a time she has denied it in after days, 
but it was with a smiling and not a serious denial. 
For my part, I am sure our hands would not have 
lain so closely in each other if she had not begun 
to melt to me already. And, when all is said, it 
is no great contention, since by her own avowal 
she began to love me on the morrow. 

And yet on the morrow very little took place. 
She came and called me down as on the day 
before, upbraided me for lingering at Graden, 


*©You 


and, when she found I was still obdurate, began | 


to ask me more particularly as to my arrival. 1 
told her by what series of accidents I had come to 
witness their disembarkation, and how I had de- 
termined to remain, partly from the interest which 
had been wakened in me by Northmour’s guests, 
and partly because of his own murderous attack. 
As to the former, I fear I was disingenuous, and 
led her to regard herself as having been an attrac- 


tion to me from the first moment that I saw her | 


on the links. It relieves my heart to make this 


confession even now, when your mother is with | 


God, and already knows all things, and the hon- 
esty of my purpose even in this; for while she 
lived, although it often pricked my conscience, I 


had never the hardihood to undeceive her. Even 
a little secret, in such a married life as ours, is 
like the rose-leaf which kept the princess from her 
sleep. 

From this the talk branched into other subjects, 
and I told her much about my lonely and wander- 
ing existence; she, for her part, giving ear and 
| saying little. Although we spoke very naturally, 
and latterly on topics that might seem indifferent, 
we were both sweetly agitated. Too soon it was 
| time for her to go; and we separated, as if by 
mutual consent, without shaking hands, for both 
knew that, between us, it was no idle ceremony. 

The next, and that was the fourth day of our 
acquaintance, we met in the same spot, but early 
in the morning, with much familiarity and yet 
much timidity on either side. When she had 
once more spoken about my danger—and that, I 
understood, was her excuse for coming—I, who 
had prepared a great deal of talk during the night, 
began to tell her how highly I valued her kind in- 
terest, and how no one had ever cared to hear 
about my life, nor had I ever cared to relate it 
before yesterday. Suddenly she interrupted me, 
saying with vehemence: 

‘* And yet, if you knew who I was, you would 
not so much as speak to me!”’ 

I told her such a thought was madness, and 
little as we had met, I counted her already a dear 
friend ; but my protestations seemed only to make 
her more desperate. 

‘¢ My father is in hiding !’’ she cried. 

‘* My dear,’’ I said, forgetting for the first time 
to add ‘* young lady,’’ ‘‘ what doI care? If he 
were in hiding twenty times over, would it make 
one thought of change in you?”’ 
| ‘*Ah! but the cause!’’ she cried, ‘‘ the cause! 
| It is’’—she faltered for a second—* it is disgrace- 
| ful to us!” 
| 











CHAPTER IV.—TELLS IN WHAT A STARTLING MAN- 
NER I LEARNED I WAS NOT ALONE IN GRADEN 
SEA-WOOD. 


Tuis, my dear children, was your mother’s story, 
| as I drew it from her among tears and sobs. Her 
| name was Clara Huddlestone; it sounded very 
beautiful in my ears, but not so beautiful as that 
| other name of Clara Cassilis, which she wore dur- 
| ing the longer and, I thank Goi, the happier por- 
| tion of her life. Her father, Bernard Huddle- 
stone, had been a private banker in a very large 
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way of business. Many years before, his affairs 
becoming disordered, he had been led to try dan- 
gerous, an at last criminal, expedients to retrieve 
himself from ruin. All was in vain; he became 
more and more cruelly involved, and found his 
honor lost at the same moment with his fortune. 
About this period, Northmour had been courting 
your mother with great assiduity, though with 
small encouragement ; and to him, knowing him 
thus disposed in his favor, Bernard Huddlestone 
turned for help in his extremity. It was not 
merely ruin and dishonor, nor merely a legal 
condemnation that the unhappy man had brought 
upon his head. It seems he could have gone to 
prison with a light heart. What he feared, what 
kept him awake at night, or recalled him from 
slumber into frenzy, was some secret, sudden, and 
unlawful attempt upon his life. Hence, he de- 
sired to bury his existence and escape to one of 
the islands in the South Pacific, and it was in 
Northmour’s yacht, the Red Earl, that he de- 
signed to go. The yacht picked them up clan- 
destinely upon the coast of Wales, and had once 
more deposited them at Graden, till she could be 
refitted and provisioned for the longer voyage. 
Nor could your mother doubt that her hand had 
been stipulated as the price of passage. For 
although Northmour was neither unkind nor even 
discourteous, he had shown himself in several in- 
stances somewhat overbold in speech and manner. 

I listened, I need not say, with fixed attention, 
and put many questions as to the more mysterious 
part. It was in vain. Your mother had no clear 
idea of what the blow was, nor of how it was ex- 
pected to fall. Her father’s alarm was unfeigned 
and physically prostrating, and he had thought 
more than once of making an unconditional sur- 
render to the police. But the scheme was finally 
abandoned; for he was convinced that not even 
the strength of otir English prisons could shelter 
him.from his pursuers. He had had many affairs 
with Italy, and with Italians resident in London 
in the later years of his business, and these last, 
your mother fancied, were somehow connected 
with the doom that threatened him. He had 
shown great terror at the presence of an Italian 
seaman on board the Red Earl, and had bit- 
terly and repeatedly accused Northmour in conse- 
quence. The latter had protested that Beppo 
(that was the seaman’s name) was a capital fellow, 
and could be trusted to the death ; but Mr. Hud- 


dlestone had continued ever since to declare that 
all was lost, that it was only a question of days, 
and that Beppo would be the ruin of him yet. 

I regarded the whole story as the hallucination 
of a mind shaken by calamity. He had suffered 
heavy loss by his Italian transactions; and hence, 
the sight of an Italian was hateful to him, and the 
principal part in his nightmares would naturally 
enough be played by one of that nation. 

‘«What your father wants,’’ I said, ‘‘is a good 
doctor and some calming medicine.”’ 

‘*But Mr. Northmour ?’’ objected your mother. 
‘* He is untroubled by losses, and yet he shares in 
this terror.”’ 

I could not help laughing at what I considered 
her simplicity. 

‘* My dear,”’ said I, ‘* you have told me your- 
self what reward he has to look for. All is fair 
in love, you must remember; and if Northmour 
foments your father’s terrors, it is not at all be- 
cause he is afraid of any Italian man, but simply 
because he is infatuated with a charming English 
woman.”’ 

She reminded me of his attack upon myself on 
the night of the disembarkation, and this I was 
unable to explain. In short, and from one thing 
to another, it was agreed between us that I should 
set out at once for the fisher village, Graden Wes- 
ter, as it was called, look up all the newspapers I 
could find, and see for myself if there seemed any 
basis of fact for these continued alarms. The next 
morning, at the same hour and place, I was to 
make my report to your mother. She said no 
more.on that occasion about my departure; nor 
indeed did she make it a secret that she clung 
to the thought of my proximity as something 
helpful and pleasant; and for my part I could 
not have left her if she had gone upon her knees 
to ask it. 

I reached Graden Wester before ten in the fore- 
noon ; for in those days 1 was an excellent pedes- 
trian, and the distance, as I think I have said, was 
little over seven miles; fine walking all the way 
upon the springy turf. The village is one of the 
bleakest on that coast, which is saying much; 
there is a church in a hollew; a miserable haven 
in the rocks, where many boats have been lost as 
they returned from fishing ; two or three ‘score of 
store-houses, arranged along the beach and in two 
streets, one leading from the harbor, and another 
| Striking out from it at right angles; and at the 
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corner of these two, a very dark and cheerless | I was still brooding over the fact, and trying to 


tavern, by way of principal hotel. 


I had dressed myself somewhat more suitably to | 


my station in life, and at once called upon the 
minister in his little manse beside the graveyard. 
He knew me, although it was more than nine 
years since we had met; and when I told him 
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torture it into some connection with Mr. Huddle- 
stone’s danger, when a man entered the tavern 


| and asked for some bread and cheese, with a de- 


| cided foreign accent. 


that I had been long upon .a walking tour, and | 
was behind with the news, readily lent me an | 
armful of newspapers, dating from a month back | 


to the day before. With these I sought the 
tavern, and ordering some breakfast, sat down to 
study the ‘* Huddlestone Failure.”’ 

It had been, it appeared, a very flagrant case. 
Thousands of persons were reduced to poverty ; 
and one in particular had blown out his brains as 
soon as payment was suspended. It was strange 
to myself that, while I read these details, I con- 
tinued rather to sympathize with Mr. Huddlestone 
than with his victims, so complete already was 
the empire of my love for your mother. A price 


the case was inexcusable, and the public indigna- 


“* Siete Italiano ?” said I. 

‘¢ Si signor,’’ was his reply. 

{ said it was unusually far north to find one of 
his compatriots ; at which he shrugged his should- 
ers, and replied that a man would go anywhere to 
find work. What work he could hope to find at 
Graden Wester I was totally unable to conceive ; 
and the incident struck so unpleasantly upon my 


_mind that I asked the landlord, while he was 
| counting me some change, whether he had ever 


_ before seen an Italian in the village. 


He said he 
had once seen some Norwegians who had been 
shipwrecked on the other side of Graden Ness 


| and rescued by the lifeboat from Cauld-haven. 


‘*No,” said I; ‘* but an hialian, like the man 


| who has just had bread and cheese.”’ 
was naturally set upon the banker’s head ; and as | 


tion thoroughly aroused, the unusual figure of | 


4£75° was offered for his capture. 


He was re- | 


ported to have large sums of money in his posses- | 


sion. One day he had been heard of in Spain ; 


still lurking between Manchester and Liverpool, 
or along the border of Wales; and the day after a 


telegram would announce his arrival in Cuba or | their handsome, sallow features and soft hats, 


Yucatan. But in all this there was no word of an 
Italian, nor any sign of mystery. 

In the very last paper, however, there was one 
item not so clear. ‘The accountants who were 


charged to verify the failure had, it seemed, come | street in which they were standing, and the dark 


upon the traces of a very large number of thou- | 


sands, which figured for some time in the trans- 
actions of the house of Huddlestone ; but which 
came from nowhere, and disappeared in the same 
mysterious fashion. It was only once referred to 
by name, and then under the initials ‘*‘X. X. ;’’ 
but it had plainly been floated for the first time 
into the business at a period of great depression 
some six years ago. The name of a distinguished 
royal personage had been mentioned by rumor in 
connection with this sum. ‘* The cowardly des- 
perado,’’ such I remember was the editorial ex- 
pression, ‘‘ was supposed to have escaped with 
a large part of this mysterious fund still in his 
possession.”’ 


‘* What ?”’ cried he, ‘‘ yon black-a-vised fellow 
wi’ the teeth? Was he an I-talian? Weel, yon’s 
the first that ever I saw, an’ I dare say he’s like 
to be the last.’’ 

Even as he was speaking I raised my eyes, and 


| casting a glance into the street, beheld three men 
the next there was sure intelligence that he was | 


in earnest conversation together, and not thirty 
yards away. One of them was my recent com- 
panion in the tavern parlor; the other two, by 


should evidently belong to the same race. A 
crowd of village children stood around them, ges- 
ticulating and talking gibberish in imitation. The 
two looked singularly foreign to the bleak dirty 


gray heaven that overspread them ; and I confess 
my incredulity received at that moment a shock 
from which it never recovered.. I might reason 
with myself as 1 pleased, but I could not argue 
down the effect of what I had seen, and I began 
to share in the Italian terror. 

It was already drawing towards the close of the 
day before I had returned the newspapers at the 
manse, and got well forward on to the links on my 
way home. I shall never forget that walk. It 


grew very cold and boisterous; the wind sang in 
the short grass about my feet; thin rain-showers 
came running on the gusts; and an immense 
mountain-range of clouds began to arise out of 
| the bosom of the sea. 


It would be hard to 























THE PAVILION 


imagine a more dismal evening ; and whether it 
was from these external influences, or because my 
nerves were already affected by what I had heard 
and seen, my thoughts were as gloomy as the 
weather. 

The upper windows of the pavilion commanded 
a considerable spread of links in the direction of 
Graden Easter. To avoid observation, it was ne- 
cessary to hug the beach until I had gained cover 
from the higher sand-hills on the little headland, 
when I might strike across through the hollows, 
from the margin of the wood. The sun was about 
setting ; the tide was low, and all the quicksands 
uncovered, and I was moving along lost in un- 


ran parallel to my own course, but low down upon 
the beach instead of along the border of the turf; 
and when I examined them, I saw at once by the 
size and coarseness of the impression, that it was 


had recently passed that way. Not only so; but 


ON THE LINKS. 


_ against its arrival. 
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and I ran round the border of the floe to be ready 
‘The gust fell, dropping the 
hat for a while upon the quicksand, and then, 
once more freshening, landed it a few yards from 
where I stood. I took possession with the interest 
you may imagine, It had seen some service; in- 
deed, it was rustiér than either of those I had seen 
that day upon the street. The lining was red, 
stamped withthe name of the maker, which I 
have forgotten, and that of the place of manufac- 
ture, Venedig. This, my dear children, was the 
name given by the Austrians to the beautiful city 
of Venice, then and fora long time after a part 


| of their dominions. 
pleasant thought, when I was suddenly thunder- 
struck to perceive the prints of human feet. They | 


The shock was complete. I saw imaginary 
Italians upon every side; and fo, the first, and I 
may say for the last time in my experience, be- 
came overpowered by what is called a panic terror. 
I knew nothing, that is, to be afraid of, and yet I 


_ admit that I was heartily afraid; and it was with a 
a stranger to me and to those in the pavilion who | 


from the recklessness of the course which he had | 
followed, steering near to the most formidable 


portions of the sand, he was as evidently a stranger 
to the country and to the ill-repute of Graden 
beach. 


Step by step I followed the prints, until a quar- | 


ter of a mile further I beheld them die away into 
the southeastern boundary of Graden Floe. There, 
whoever he was, the miserable man had perished. 
The sun had broken through the clouds by a last 
effort, and colored the wide level of quicksands 
with a dusky purple; one or two gulls who had, 


sensible reluctance that I returned to my exposed 
and solitary camp in the Sea-Wood. 

There I ate some cold porridge which had been 
left over from the night before, for I was disin- 
clined to make a fire; and feeling strengthened 
and reassured, dismissed all these fanciful terrors 


| from my mind, and lay down to sleep with com- 


perhaps, seen him disappear, wheeled over his | 


sepulchre with their usual melancholy piping. I 
stood for some time gazing at the spot, chilled 
and disheartened by my own reflections, and with 


a strong and commanding consciousness of death. 


I remember wondering how long the tragedy had | 


taken, and whether his screams had been audible 
at the pavilion. And then, making a strong reso- 
lution, I was about to tear myself away, when a 
gust fiercer than usual fell upon this quarter of the 
beach, and I saw, now whirling high in air, now 
skimming lightly across the surface of the sands, 
a soft, black, felt hat, somewhat conical in shape, 


such as I had remarked already on the heads of | some one flashing a bull’s-eye lantern in my face. 


the Italians. 
I believe, but I am not sure, that I uttered a 
cry. The wind was driving the hat shoreward, 


posure. 

How long I may have slept it is impossible for 
me to guess; but I was wakened at last by a sud- 
den, blinding flash of light into my face. It woke 
me like a blow. In an instant I was upon my 
knees. But the light had gone as suddenly as it 
came. The darkness was intense. And, as it 
was blowing great guns from the sea and pouring 
with rain, the noises of the storm effectually con- 
cealed all others. 

It was, I dare say, half a minute before I 
regained my seif-possession. But for two circum- 
stances, I should have thought I had been awak- 
ened by some new and vivid form of nightmare. 
First, the flap of my tent, which I had shut care- 
fully when I retired, was now unfastened; and 
second, I could still perceive, with a sharpness 
that excluded any theory of hallucination, the 
smell of hot metal and of burning oil. The con- 
clusion was obvious. I had been wakened by 


It had been but a flash, and away. He had seen 
my face, and then gone. I asked myself the 
object of so strange a proceeding, and the answer 
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came pat. 


to recognize me and he had not. There was yet 


another question unresolved ; and to this, I may | 


say, I feared to give an answer; if he had recog- 
nized me, what would he have done? 

My fears were immediately diverted from my- 
self, for I saw that I had been visited in a mistake ; 
and I became persuaded that some dreadful danger 
threatened the pavilion. It required some nerve 
to issue forth into the black and intricate thicket 
which surrounded and overhung the den; but I 
groped my way to the links, drenched with rain, 
beaten upon and deafened by the gusts, and fear- 
ing at every step to lay my hand upon some lurk- 
ing adversary. The darkness was so complete that 
I might have been surrounded by an army and yet 
none the wiser, and the uproar of the gale so loud 
that my hearing was as useless as my sight. 


For the rest of that night, which seemed inter- | 


minably long, I patrolled the vicinity of the pa- 
vilion, without seeing a living creature or hearing 
any noise but the concert of the wind, the sea, 
and the rain. A light in the upper story filtered 
through a cranny of the shutter, and kept me 
company till the approach of dawn. 


CHAPTER V.—TELLS OF AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN 
NORTHMOUR, YOUR MOTHER, AND MYSELF, 


WirTH the first peep of day, I retired from the | 


open to my old lair among the sand-hills, there to 
await the coming of your mother. The morning 
was gray, wild, and melancholy; the wind mod- 
erated before sunrise, and then went about, and 
blew in puffs from the shore; the sea began to go 
down, but the rain still fell without mercy. Over 
all the wilderness of links there was not a crea- 
ture to be seen. Yet I felt sure the neighborhood 
was alive with skulking foes. The light that had 
been so suddenly and surprisingly flashed upon my 
face asI lay sleeping, and the hat that had been 
blown ashore by the wind from over Graden 
Floe, were two speaking-signals of the peril that 
environed your mother and the party in the 
pavilion. 


It was, perhaps, half past seven, or nearer eight, | 


before I saw the door open, and that dear figure 
come toward me in the rain. I was waiting for 
her on the beach before she had crossed the 
sand-hills. 

‘*T have had such trouble to come !’’ she cried. 


‘‘They did not wish me to go walking in the infatuated with this young gentleman that you must 
i 


The man, whoever he was, had thought | 


rain. I had to show them my temper,” she added, 
| tossing her head. 

|  *Clara,’’ I said, ‘ you are not frightened ?”’ 

‘© No,’’ said she, with a simplicity that filled my 
| heart with confidence. For your mother, my 
| dear children, was the bravest as well as the best 
| of women; in my experience, I have not found 
the two go always together; but with her they 
did, and she combined the extreme of fortitude 
with the most endearing and beautiful virtues. 

I told her what had happened ; and though her 
cheek grew visibly paler, she retained perfect con- 
trol over her senses. 

“¢ You see now that I am safe,’’ said I, in con- 
clusion. ‘* They do not mean to harm me; for, 
had they chosen, I was a dead man last night.’’ 

She laid her hand upon my arm. 

«« And I had no presentiment !’’ she cried. 

Her accent filled me with delight. 


? 





| I put my 
| arm about her, and strained her to my side; and 
| before either of us were aware, her hands were on 
| my shoulders and my lips upon her mouth. Yet 
| up to that moment no word of love had passed 
| between your mother and myself. To this day I 
| remember the touch of her cheek, which was wet 
and cold with the rain; and many a time since, 
when she has been washing her face, I have kissed 
it again for the sake of that morning on the 
beach. Now that she is taken from me, and I 
finish my pilgrimage alone, I recall our old loving- 
kindnesses and the deep honesty and affection 
which united us, and my present lossseems but a 
trifle in comparison. 

| We may have thus stood for some seconds—for 
| time passes quickly with lovers—before we were 
| startled by a peal of laughter close at hand. It 
| was not natural mirth, but seemed to be affected 
in order to conceal an angrier feeling. We both 
turned, though I still kept my left arm about your 
mother’s waist; nor did she seek to withdraw her- 
| self; and there, a few paces off upon the beach, 
stood Northmour, his head lowered, his hands 
behind his back, his nose white with passion, 

‘* Ah, Cassilis !’’ he said, as I disclosed my face. 
‘That same,’’ said 1; for I was not at all put 
about. 

‘‘And so, Miss Huddlestone,’’ he continued, 
| slowly but savagely, ‘‘this is how you keep your 

faith to your father and tome? This is the value 
| you set upon your father’s life? And you are so 
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brave ruin and decency and common human cau- 
tion ve 

‘Miss Huddlestone ’”? I was beginning to 
interrupt him, when he, in his turn, cut in bru- 
tally. 

““You hold your tongue, 
speaking to that girl.”’ 

‘That girl, as you call her, is my wife,’’ said 
I; and your mother only leaned a little nearer, so 
that I knew she had affirmed my words. 

‘* Your what ?’’ he cried. ‘* You lie!’’ 

‘*Northmour,”’ I said, “ we all know you have 
a bad temper, and I am the last man to be irri- 
tated by words. For all that, I propose that you 
speak lower; for I am convinced that we are not 
alone.”’ o 

He looked round him, and it was plain my re- 
mark had in some degree sobered his passion. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ he asked. 

I only said one word: “ Italians.’’ 

He swore a round oath, and looked at us from 
one to the other. 

‘¢ Mr. Cassilis knows all that I know,’’ said your 
mother. 

‘¢ What I want to know,” he broke out, ‘‘ is 
where the devil Mr. Cassilis comes from, and 
whatethe devil Mr. Cassilis is doing here. You 
say you are married; that I do not believe. If 
you were, Graden Floe would soon divorce you; 
four minutes and a half, Cassilis.* I keep my pri- 
vate cemetery for my friends.”’ 

‘Tt took somewhat longer,”’ said I, ‘‘ for that 
Italian.”’ 

He looked at me for a moment half- daunted, 
and then, almost civilly, asked me to tell my 
story. ‘*You have too much the advantage of 
me, Cassilis,’? he added. I complied, of course ; 
and he listened, with several ejaculations, while I 
told him how I had come to Graden; that it was 
I whom he had tried to murder on the night of 
landing; and what I had subsequently seen and 
heard of the Italians. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said he, when I had done, ‘‘it is here 
at last; there is no mistake about that. And what, 
may I ask, do you propose to do?”’ 

‘*T propose to stay with you and lend a hand,”’ 
said I. 

‘“‘You are a brave man,’’ he returned, with a 
peculiar intonation. 

‘*T am not afraid,’’ said I. 

‘* And so,’’ he continued, ‘*I am to understand 
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said he; ‘‘I am 
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that you two are married? And you stand up to 
it before my face, Miss Huddlestone ?”’ 

‘¢ We are not yet married,’’ said your mother; 
‘* but we shall be as soon as we can.”’ 

‘* Bravo !’’ cried Northmour. ‘‘ And the bar- 
gain? D—n it, you’re not a fool, young woman; 
I may call a spade a spade with you. How about 
the bargain? You know as well as I do what 
your father’s life depends upon. I have only to 
put my hands under my coat-tails and walk away, 
and his throat would be cut before the evening.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. Northmour,’’ returned your mother, 
with great spirit; ‘*but that is what you will never 
do. You made a bargain that was unworthy of a 
gentleman ; but you are a gentleman for all that, 
and you will never desert a man whom you have 
begun to help.’’ 

**Aha!’’ said he. ‘*‘ You think I will give my 
yacht for nothing? You think I will risk my life 
and liberty for love of the old gentleman; and 
then, I suppose, be best man at the wedding to 
wind up? Well, he added, with an odd smile, 
‘* perhaps you are not altogether wrong. But ask 
Cassilis here. He knows me. Am I a man to 
trust? Am I safe and scrupulous? Am I kind?’ 

‘¢T know you talk a great deal, and sometimes, 
I think, very foolishly,’’ replied your mother; 
‘** but I know you are a gentleman, and I am not 
the least afraid.’’ 

He looked at her with peculiar approval and 
admiration ; then, turning to me, ‘* Do you think 
I would give her up without a struggle, Frank ?”’ 
said he. ‘I tell you plainly, you look out. The 
next time we come to blows ™ 

‘© Will make the third,’’ I interrupted, smiling. 

** Ay, true; soit will,’’ he said. ‘I had for- 
gotten. Well, the third time’s lucky.”’ 

‘« The third time, you mean, you will have the 
crew of the Red Earl to help,’’ I said. 

**Do you hear him ?”’ he asked, turning to your 
mother. 

‘*T hear two men speaking like cowards,’’ said 
she. ‘I should despise myself either to think or 
speak like that. And neither of you believe one 
word that you are saying, which makes it the more 
wicked and silly.’’ 

‘*She’s a perfect cock-sparrow, Frank!’’ cried 
Northmour. ‘But she’s not yet Mrs. Cassilis. 
Isay nomore. The present is not for me.’’ 

Then your mother surprised me. 

‘*T leave you here,’’ she said, suddenly. 
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father has been too long alone. But nates | 
this: you are to be friends, for you are both good | 
friends to me.’ | 

She has since told me her reason for this step. | 
As long as she remained, she declared that we two | 
would have continued to quarrel; and I suppose | 
that she was right, for when she was gone we fell 
at once into a sort of confidentiality. 

Northmour stared after her as she went away | 
over the sand-hill. 

‘*She is the only woman in the world!’’ he 
exclaimed with an oath. ‘‘ Look at her action.”’ 

I, for my part, leaped at this opportunity for a 
little further light. 

‘¢ See here, Northmour,”’ 
a tight place, are we not ?”’ 

‘*T believe you, my boy,’’ he answered, look- 
ing me in the eyes, and with great emphasis. 
‘* We have all hell upon us, that’s the truth. You | 
may believe me or not, but I’m afraid of my life.”’ 

‘‘Tell me one thing,’’ said I. ‘* What are they 
after, these Italians?’’ What ails them at Mr. 
Huddlestone ?”’ 

‘Don’t you know?”’ he cried. ‘The black 
old scamp had Cardonaro funds on.a deposit— 
two hundred and eighty thousand ; and of course 
he gambled it away on stocks. There was to have 
been a revolution in the Tridentino, in Parma; 
but the revolution is off, and the whole wasps’ 
nest is after Huddlestone. We shall all be lucky 
if we can save our skins.” 

‘“¢The Carbonari !’’ I exclaimed ; 
him indeed !”’ 

‘*Amen!” said Northmour. ‘‘ And now, look 
here: I have said that we are in a fix ; and frankly, 
I shall be glad of your help. If I can’t save Hud- 
dlestone, I want at least to save the girl. Come 
and stay in the pavilion; and, there’s my hand 
on it, I shall act as your friend until the old man 
is either clear or dead. But,’’ he added, ‘‘ once 
that is settled, you become my rival once again, 
and I warn you—mind yourself.’’ 

‘©Done!’’ said I; and we shook hands. 

‘* And now let us go directly to the fort,’’ 


said I; ‘* we are all in 


**God help 


said 


Northmour ; and he began to lead the way through | 


the rain. 


CHAPTER VI.—TELLS OF MY INTRODUCTION TO 
THE TALL MAN, 


We were admitted to the pavilion by your 
mother, and I was surprised by the completeness 
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ry security of the Pare A barricade of 
great strength, and yet easy to displace, supported 
| the door against any violence from without; and 
| the shutters of the dining-room, into which I was 
led directly, and which was feebly illuminated by 
a lamp, were even more elaborately fortified. 


| The panels were strengthened by bars and cross- 


| bars ; and these, in their turn, were kept in posi- 
tion by a system of braces and struts, some 
abutting on the floor, some on the roof, and 
others, in fine, against the opposite wall of the 
apartment. It was at once a solid and a well- 
designed piece of carpentry ; and I did not seek 
to conceal my admiration. 

**T am the engineer,’’ said _Northmour. 
remember the planks in the garden? 
them !”’ 

**T did not know you had so many talents,’’ 
said I. 

‘*Are you armed ?’’ he continued, pointing to 
| an array of guns and pistols, all in admirable 
order, which stood in line against the wall or 
were displayed upon the sideboard. 

‘¢Thank you,’’ I returned ; ‘‘ I have gone armed 
since our last encounter. But, to tell the truth, I 
have had nothing to eat since early yesterday 
evening.”’ 

Northmour produced some cold meat, to which 
I eagerly set myself, and a bottle of good Bur- 
gundy, by which, wet as I was, I did not scruple 
to profit. Ihave always been an extreme temper- 
ance man on principle ; but it is useless to push 
principle to excess, and on this occasion I believe 
that I finished three-quarters of the bottle. As I 
ate I still continued to admire the preparations for 


** You 
Behold 


| defense. 


“We could stand a siege,’’ I said at length. 

** Ye—es,’’ drawled Northmour; ‘<a very little 
one, per—haps. It is not so much the strength 
of the pavilion I misdoubt ; it is the double dan- 
ger that kills me. If we get to shooting, wild as 
the country is, some one is sure to hear it, and 
then—why, then its the same thing, only differ- 
ent, as they say: caged by law, or killed by Car- 
bonari. There’s the choice. It is a devilish bad 


thing to have the law against you in this world, 
and so I tell the old gentleman up-stairs. 
quite of my way of thinking.”’ 

‘* Speaking of that,”’ 
son is he?’’ 

‘©Oh, he!’’ cried the other; ‘‘he’s a rancid 


He is 


said I, ‘‘ what kind of per- 
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fellow as far as he goes. I should like to have his inspect the lower floor. Window by window we 


neck wrung to-morrow by all the devils in Italy. 
I am not in this affair for him. You take me? I 
made a bargain for Missy’s hand, and I mean to 
have it, too.’’ * 

‘¢ That, by the way,’’ said I, ‘‘ understand. But 
how will Mr. Huddlestone take my intrusion ?”’ 

‘¢ Leave that to Clara,’’ returned Northmour. 

I could have broken his back, my dear children, 
for this coarse familiarity; but I respected the 
truce, as, I am bound to say, did Northmour, and 
so long as the danger continued not a cloud arose 
in our relation. I bear him this testimony with 


tried the different supports, now and then making 
an ‘inconsiderable change; and the strokes of the 


| hammer sounded with surprising loudness through 


the house. I proposed, I remember, to make loop- 
holes ; but he told me they were already made in 
the windows of the upper story. It was an anx- 
ious business, this inspection, and left me down- 
hearted. There were two doors and five windows 


| to. protect, and counting your mother, only four 
| of us to defend them against an unknown number 


the most unfeigned satisfaction ; nor am I without | 
pride when I look back upon my own behavior. | 


For surely no two men were ever left in a position 
so invidious and irritating. 
As soon as I had done eating, we proceeded to 


of foes. I communicated my- doubts to North- 
mour, who assured me, with unmoved composure, 
that he entirely shared them. 

‘* Before morning,’’ said he, ‘‘ we shall all be 
butchered and buried in Graden Floe. For me 
that is written.’’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE ROMANCE OF A SONG. 


By Witt. E. BAKER. 


‘¢ Way down upon the Suwanee Ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dar’s whar my heart is turning ebber, 
Dar’s whar de old fulks stay.” 

Way down where the orange-groves bear fruit 
in November, and where the pine barrens are 
carpeted with flowers in the beautiful Florida 
winter, this old song was composed in days before 
the war. Many a heart has sent its homesickness 
out through the lips in the words and music of the 
dear old song, until it has become the favorite 
which never grows tiresome, never monotonous. 
The song was written for tired hearts and trem- 
bling voices, and when it rises upon the still air of 
night, the passer-by is always ready to pause until 
the last strain dies away. 

One Florida winter, three years ago, Colonel 
Hardee, one of the noted men of Florida, invited 
a number of the Chicago Colony to visit his plan- 
tation and listen toa lecture on orange-culture. 
The host was an expert in orange-culture, and 
as his views were 
worth listening to, 
especially when 
practically dem - 
onstrated in his 
fine grove, the in- 


vitation was eagerly accepted, and a day appointed. 
At the time specified, a party of perhaps twenty 
gathered at the Colonel’s plantation upon the 
Suwanee River, in the northern portion of the 




















State, to pass 
a pleasant and 
instructive 
day, and share 
the hospitality 
of his comfort- 
able home. 
After the 
morning had 
passed pleas- 
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antly, the guests assembled after dinner, and about 
5 o'clock followed Colonel Hardee toa large, roomy 
log cabin upon the banks of the Suwanee River. 
The host occupied a chair at one end of the cabin, | 
and the guests ranged themselves around at plea- | 
sure. The lecture was witty, entertaining, and in- 
structive, and the quick-coming semi-tropical night 
began to close down ere the guests were aware of 
the long space of time which had been consumed 
by the speaker. 
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character, and they perfected themselves in imi- 
tating the songs and dances of the slaves. They 
became much attached to the place, and when the 
time came for their return to their home and work, 
they prepared to depart with,as mach sadness as a 
man would feel in leaving the scenes of his child- 
hood. The day before they left they composed 
the famous song which has attained world-wide 


| notoriety.’’ 


The gloom had deepened, and the speaker was 





“Dar’s WHAR My HEArtT Is TuRNING EBBER.”’ 


Colonel Hardee suddenly turned from the sub- | 
ject which he had been pursuing, and said that in | 
closing he would relate a little incident which he | 
believed would interest his audience. Speaking | 
slowly, he said : | 

‘‘ Before the war there came to Florida two 
young men who were minstrels in New York City. 
They were broken down in health, and hoped to 
regain that precious boon amid the pine-trees and | 
orange-groves of Florida. They became the guests | 
of my father upon this plantation. They were 
good banjo players, and such jolly good compan- 
ions that they soon became general favorites. 
Their favorite pastime was a study of the negro 


hidden, but every word was heard distinctly in 
the breathless silence which reigned. With dra- 
matic emphasis, he continued, ‘‘ Gentleman, those 
men were Sam Christy and his friend, and in this 
cabin, in the chair in which I am sitting, and 
upon the table before me, Sam Christy composed 
the old song, ‘Way down upon the Suwanee 
River.’ ”’ 

Not a word was spoken. Every mind was im- 
pressed with the memories which clustered around 


| the room in which they were sitting; but there 


was still another surprise in store. Scarcely had 
the sound of the last word died away, when from 
the darkness outside came the blending melody of 
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. | 
a chorus of the negroes on the plantation. It was 


a song sung as never such a song was sung before. 
It was full of sad memories. 
the tune upon the calm Florida night and drifted 


out over the tawny bosom of the stream, breaking | 


into ripples in the fragrant pine woods upon the 


farther shore, and dying away in the distance with 
asad, ineffable sweetness. The silent audience sat 


Sweet and clear rose | in tears and listened, and the song was 


‘* Way down upon the Suwanee River, 
Far, far away, 
There’s where my heart is turning ever, 
There’s where the old folks stay.” 


THE CELESTIAL GOES TO SCHOOL. 


. By Mary Locxkwoop. 


SITTING one day in my room on 
door-bell rang, and the Rev. Walter C. Young 





was announced. He isa Christianized Chinese, | 


who has taken holy orders in the P. E. Church, 
and is doing missionary work among his country- 
men in San Francisco, under the auspices of 
Trinity Church, of which Rev. Dr. Beirs is the 
Rector. 

I shall have more to say of Mr. Young before 
I am through ; at present, I have to deal with the 
purpose of his visit. He wished to engage me to 
teach a class in the P. E. Mission School, of which 
he is the Principal. For certain reasons, in which 
filthy lucre had the smallest share, I had deter- 
mined to dash into good, hearty work. Recalling 
the pungent words of Carlyle, ‘‘Act, and you 
shall understand,’’ I had resolved to apply the 
key of occupation to the life-problem, and Mr. 
Young’s visit was the opportunity. 

Nothing could be more gentlemanly than his 
manner of making his proposal. There was, in 
fact, a modesty almost amounting to diffidence in 
his voice, as he said, deferentially: ‘‘ Would you 
be willing to undertake it? I am afraid it might 
be too hard for you, and we can afford to pay but 
very little.” 

I answered promptly: ‘It is the very thing— 
it will interest me—I will do it.’’ 

He seemed greatly pleased, and saying in very 
good English, ‘‘ Come next Monday evening, if 
you please, at a quarter to eight,’’ left with as 
much graciousness of manner, and probably more 
sincerity, than the average cultivated Anglo-Saxon 
would have shown. 

When I came to reflect upon my promise, I 
felt almost alarmed. The subject of the Mongo- 
lian, from the teaching standpoint, was to me 
practically an unexplored region. I had studied 
him up in every other conceivable aspect than as 


street, the | 


len disposition came crowding upon me. 


ascholar. I had canvassed him, to my own sat- 
isfaction at least, morally, religiously, socially, 
politically, and economically ; as an opium-smoker, 
and appropriator of other people’s hens, as a wor- 
shiper of Joss, a non-family man, a non-voter, 
and an absorber and shipper of our silver coin. 
And I had got into deep water until I began to 
study him philosophically. ‘‘ Nature has her own 
problems to work out,’’ I said ; so I accepted him 
as the inevitable, as the incarnation of destiny, 
and found peace. 

All this, however, was matter of theory, or de- 
ductions from the experiences of others; but I 
had had personal experience with the heathen 
Chinee asa laundryman and asa house-servant, 
and he was not a favorite with me. As the for- 
mer, indeed, I had admitted that he was a success; 
but under a protest, as it were, remembering 
that he uses saliva for sprinkling, and is said to 
wear out the clothes, through some other myste- 
rious process, whether of flagellation or chemicals, 
the deponent saith not. But as a house-servant, 
I had taken issue with his admirers, whose name 
is legion, and declared that in future I would none 
of him. Dismal reminiscences of his morose, sul- 
«¢ What 
if he will not learn?’’ I said to myself, recalling 


| his obstinacy in the matter of beefsteak and pota- 


toes, not to mention sundry other minor culinary 
operations, which he persisted in performing in 
his own.way. As servants, in fact, I had always 
been quite helpless in their hands. Did I mildly 
indicate a particular method of procedure in any 
house-keeping details, the Celestial had always 


| some better way of his own which he preferred, 


and with his ‘‘allee samee dis way,’’ proceeded, 
with provoking sullenness, to operate by his own 
method. Some Yankee woman of faculty had 


always got hold of him previously, and taught 
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him her way, and all the powers ial seit pry air 
combined could not shake him out of it, for what | 
he once learns he will stick.to: he is a machine, 
and will only do mechanical work. 

By some cunning instinct, too, this curious piece 


of mechanism invariably seemed to read my phy- | 


siognomy as soon as he arrived, and to find out 
my vulnerable point. 
get his own way. ‘‘ Peace at all hazards,’’ was 
the basis of my domestic economy, and the Mon- 
golian discovered it before twenty-four hours. I 
could send him away as a nuisance, but I could 
not condescend to quarrel with him, so he went. 


But in the teaching-matter it might be different. | 


Here, at least, I was on my own ground; and 
then, too, a happy thought struck me. I recol- 
lected that even my youngest China boys had 


been always intensely curious whenever I took up | 


a book ora pen. I recalled how they would fol- 
low me from room to room, peering curiously over 
my shoulder when I wrote a letter, and watch with 
admiring wonder each word as it developed under 


my pen. If I picked up a newspaper, they had 


me under surveillance, and coming stealthily be- | 


hind me would startle me by pointing suddenly to 
some conspicuous word or caption, and propound 
their everlasting conundrum, ‘‘ What you callee 
him ?”’ 

The heathen Chinee has two qualities,—he is 
curious, and he is ubiquitous. One, in fact, is the 
outcome of the other, and he is ubiquitous because 
of his curiosity. 
where at the same time—turns up in the most 
unexpected places and situations, and is himself 
an insoluble problem. 

‘*So much the more will he want to learn,’’ I 
said to myself; and feeling quite hopeful, I took 
the Kearney-street car on the following Monday 
evening, and soon found myself at the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission Chinese school, 913 Clay street, 
and next door to the Chinese Consulate. 
the sign, there was nothing to distinguish it exter- 
nally from a private residence. 

I was glad to find that I was to have my Celes- 
tials all to myself, as I discovered on being con- 
ducted to a basement-room which was set apart 
for class purposes. ‘Fhere I found half a dozen 
of this grave, funereal race, collected around an 
ordinary centre-table, over which was a blaze of 
gas-light—the table covered with eclectic readers, | 


s 


a 


By some occult quality, he | 
appeared to divine that he had only to fersis?, to | 


He is here, there, and every- | 


Except | 
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ar | an and ail arnere awaiting the arrival of the new 
teacher—no doubt as much of an event to them 
| as the Anglo-Saxon school-boy. 

They stared at me as I entered, and their pig- 
tails wagged inquisitively. ‘‘T.egular notes of 
interrogation,’’ I mentally commented. That, 
however, was a good beginning, for the more 
curiosity the better when learning is on the tapis. 

‘Good evening, boys,’’ I said, and sat down 
among them. But the old idea struck me,— 
What if these queer creatures should be as per- 
verse about reading as about cooking ? 

And so, in fact, it was. However, I felt that 
| here I held the vantage-ground. I knew that I 
| had a vast reserve force of adaptation for all 
| emergencies outside the domain of beefsteak and 
potatoes, and had, as it were, even an especial ap- 
titude for peaceably solving most problems. The 
China boys wanted their own way in the kitchen, 
and now they wanted it in the school-room. That 
was the proposition to be met. 

** All right,’ I said, sotto voce. ‘‘If I am an 
imbecile among pots and pans, I am a philoso- 
| pher, a Socrates, in the groves of Academus. 
Fools are obstinate, but wise people fit themselves 
to the situation.”’ 

Examining their books, I found they were in 
words of two and three syllables, and just com- 
mencing the ‘‘ Second Eclectic Reader.’’ 

‘*Now,’’ I said, ‘‘let us have slates and pencils, 
/and the new words in each lesson you will write 
,on your slates.’?. Sullen looks and shaking of 
heads was the response; pig-tails wagged obsti- 
nately. 

The slate exercise, it may be observed, is an 
| important adjunct in teaching ordinary scholars 
to read. The writing of the words, or even the 
effort to write them, impresses them on the mem- 
ory, and while it is the best way of learning to 
read, it is the only true way of learning to spell. 
All the spelling-lessons in the world, committed 
to memory in the old-fashioned way, will never 
make a speller, since it is almost entirely a matter 
| of the eye. 

But the China boys could not understand all 
this, and if they could, it would bave made no 
difference, for they are as obstinate as mules. 
| They had come to learn to read, and not to learn 

to write—that, no doubt, wa$ the way in which 
they put it to themselves. Finding the proposa! 


for slates received, as has been said, with sullen 
| 
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hail, I deity emgud | the situation, and after 
a short consultation with the Principal, decided 
it best to humor them, and stick to the reading 
per se.. With Anglo-Saxon pupils the slate or 
blackboard exercise, however, should not, as al- 
ready intimated, be dispensed with. Not only is 
it important in learning to spell, but the variation 
and relief from the monotony of learning to read 
adds zest and interest to both teacher and pupil. 
But I am well assured that it is useless to devise 
any scheme for relieving the drudgery of learning 
in teaching a Mongolian. By nature, he prefers 
the solemn and lugubrious phase of things, and 
knowledge enveloped in a smile would be beyond 
his comprehension. He would be suspicious of it, 
and suspect it to be asnare. A Stoic by nature, 
he would not care to be wafted even to Paradise 
on beds of roses. 

Keeping this before my eyes from that time 
forth, every thing went on swimmingly. I had 
six in class, four of them not far from thirty, per- 
haps, and the other two possibly boys of fifteen 
or sixteen. 
ever, upon the matter of their age; for it is one 
of the peculiarities of this very peculiar people, 
that it is next to impossible to tell how old a 
Chinaman is. He knows no more himself than 
the man in the moon as to when he appeared on 
this mundane sphere, and he may be a Methu- 
saleh or a Cagliostro, for aught he knows to the 
contrary. As to his face, it is a sphinx which 
tells no secrets; it perpetually propounds riddles, 
but never answers them. 

Another perplexing thing about this curious 


I touch with extreme caution, how- 4 





race is, that in a general way they all look ‘alike. 
At least I never could tell my own laundryman 
from everybody else’s laundryman; and I have | 
met my own China boy in the street without | 
knowing him, so precisely was he like a hundred | 
other China boys. Naturally, one would expect | 
all sorts of odd complications to arise out of this. | 
If the Caucasians looked alike in the same ratio, 
there would be such an unmitigated confusion of 
Dromios and Antipholuses as would baffle the | 
sagacity of an CEdipus to unravel. But, strangely 
enough, with the heathen Chinee no such result 
seems to take place ; at all events the courts are 
not troubled with cases of mistaken identity. 
Every Chinaman knows apparently the hole that 
he fits into, and goes there, which is more than 


can be said of many white men; and if he is the 
| 


| 
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wrong man, wabedy is any the wiser. If f he is 
not ‘* Ah Sin,’’ he is at least his counterpart, and 
there is no more to be said. 

I soon found myself greatly interested in my 
queer pupils, and certainly their progress was re- 
markable. In this drudgery line of learning—for 
I call this initiatory stage drudgery—they are cer- 
tainly more apt scholars than Caucasians of the 
same age. Nothing can be more dreary, not to 
say hopeless, than teaching the ordinary American 
or European adult who has grown up without any 
education. At first glance this contrast in favor 
of a less civilized race is a puzzle; byt it must be 
remembered that reading in its initiative is a 
purely mechanical process, and, as is well known, 
they are a mechanical race. In writing they are 
equally apt, and learn with a readiness that would 
distance any white competitor. Thus much for 
their deftness and sleight of hand. Morally, we 
Christians might take a lesson from this heathen 
Chinee in his unselfishness and in the considera- 
tion of each one for all the others. They hold 
together, as some one has said, ‘‘ like the bundle 
of sticks’’ in the story. There were two of my 
class for example who could have gone on much 
faster than the rest, and wishing to do the best by 
them individually, I rather urged this; but they 
always replied, ‘‘ No; too muchee for oder man,”’ 
As already hinted, it was not my policy to force 
them. 

Among any gang of Chinese workmen, it is 
well known, there is always a leader. And so in 
my class there was one who gave the cue, and was 
a sort of oracle. All leaders mnst have qualities 
that give rise to such leadership, and the oracle 


of my class was no exception to this rule; he was 


an excellent fellow. He was quite worthy of 
‘* giving the nod,’’ and the rest sanctioned it, as 
if it were aye and verily 
‘“« The stamp of fate and sanction of a god.” 
- Now, this ‘‘ boss’’ man, as they called him, had 
a huge Chinese-English dictionary always at his 


| elbow, which he kept under his especial jurisdic- 


tion. When I failed by pantomime or language 


to make clear any definition, it was the province 


of Quou (Christianized William) to search this 
oracle, a still greater one than himself, and hav- 
_ ing found the solution, to explain it to his fellows. 
What surprised me was the ease with which he 
could ransack this dictionary from end to end. 


_ What Anglo-Saxon pupil, let me ask, having made 
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no farther progress than the ‘* Second Eclectic 
Reader,’’ could do as much with an English dic- 
tionary ? 

I may mention that one of my scholars read by 
himself, in an English-Chinese book, explanatory 
hieroglyphs accompanying each lesson. ‘This is 
no doubt the way in which all the beginners have 
been at first taught. In addition to the class 
already mentioned, I afterward took charge of 
three more advanced pupils, giving extra time. 
One of these had an especial ambition to study 
grammar. He was the only pupil in the school 
who was cgnsidered capable of dealing with the 
abstruse subjects of syntax and etymology, and 
was indeed quite a superior person in his way. 
He went by the name of Thomas, and was a 
Christian and a communicant. There was less 
difficulty in teaching him grammar than I had 
anticipated ; his progress was retarded, however, 
by his limited knowledge of the language, but 
there was no want of capacity. 

At 9.15 P.M. the school recitations closed for 
the evening, and were followed by brief religious , 
exercises in the chapel, in which the whole school 
joined. These included the commandments, creed, 
Lord’s Prayer, etc., in English, A hymn was then 
sung to the melodeon, and with the doxology and 
collect for the day, very reverently read by Mr. 
Young, the school was dismissed. 

Their organist was Wy Tong, a Christian con- 
vert who had adopted the American costume, and 
was one of. the best-looking Mongolians I have 
ever met with. On occasional evenings when he 
was absent I offered my services, and performed 
as organist, to the apparent wonder of my own 
class, who gazed at me with as much astonish- 
ment as the native Mexicans did at the cavalry of 
Cortes. It is to be presumed these people must 
be in a chronic state of amazement at every thing 
they see in this country—a country where woman 
is the ruling power, and where she can not only 
teach, but play upon musical instruments! Is it 
any marvel that their pig-tails wriggle into notes 
of interrogation, and their faces become stereo- 
typed into exclamation-points? 

The Protestant Episcopal Mission School of San 
Francisco was established in 1878—Mr. Young, the 
Chinese Principal, with two or three English as- 
sistants, constituting the corps of teachers. The 
two rooms on the first floor, which communicate 
with folding-doors, are used as school-rooms, and 
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are furnished with desks, maps, blackboards, etc. 
The back room is fitted up as a chapel, with the 
Lord’s Prayer in Chinese, and the Creed, com- 
mandments, etc., in English, conspicuous upon 
its walls. There Mr. Young preaches on Sunday 
evenings in Chinese to his countrymen, and on 
Sunday mornings reads the Episcopal service to 
them in English. 

The Rev. Mr. Young is quite an interesting 
person. Although he cannot converse freely in 
our language, yet he reads it with surprising accu- 
racy, and understands nearly all that he reads. 
His chirography is excellent, and he writes rap- 
idly and with great facility. More than this, he 
is in many respects an uncommonly good gram- 
marian, and is quite at home in that part of syn- 
tax which we call analysis. But when he comes 
to make practical application of this knowledge in 
the construction of his own sentences, it is there 
he finds that the puzzle begins. It is easier, he 
discovers, to pull apart than to build up—to ana- 
lyze than to synthesise. Shall it be an adjective 
or an adverb, a verb or a participle? These are 
comparatively simple questions, but to capture the 
right prepositions and deftly insert them in their 
proper places—to chase after the relative pronouns 
and set them gracefully in the niches where they 
belong—this to a foreigner is high art. 

Mr. Young came from Canton in ’66, and 
worked his way out to Mexico, where he remained 
three years; from thence went to New York in 
’69, and afterward to Philadelphia. There he 
made the acquaintance of Rev. W. H. Munroe, 
who sent him to a mission school for two months. 
Next he is working at Andalusia College, near 
Philadelphia, and picks up a little reading be- 
tween hours from the students, but cannot write. 
He remains there for three years, and through his 
kind friend, Mr. Munroe, is then sent by the 
Evangelical Missionary Society as a student to 
Kenyon College, Ohio. There, in the short space 
of ten months—the extent of his college course— 
he acquires his knowledge of English grammar, 
learns a little Latin and becomes an excellent 
penman. His college course finished, Mr. Young 
proceeded to San Francisco, where for three years 
he pursued his theological studies under the Rev. 
C. N. Spalding, as a missionary student, prepar- 
ing for missionary work. He was ordained to holy 


orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Kip, on the roth of May, 1879. 




















apparently thoroughly Americanized in his habits 
and feelings. He enjoys the friendship and es- 
teem of several cultivated, pious American ladies, 
and is the recipient of numerous friendly letters, 
expressing great interest in himself and in his 
work. He is, in fact, a most worthy person. 

It does not come within the scope or intention 
of this article to consider the vast Chinese prob- 
lem that is to-day looming up before the Chris- 


SMILING the river runs down to the sea, 
The happy river ; 

The dancing river that laugheth at me, 
The golden river. 


Forgetting the sorrows of days gone by, 
The merry river ; 

So swiftly and gladly it rusheth by, 
The blithesome river. 


Down to the wild and wonderful sea, 
The moaning sea ; 

That ever hath been and ever shalt be, 
The mystic sea, 


That breaketh its might on the stubborn shore, 
In anger bold ; 

That sobbeth in grief on the sleeping shore, 
In sorrow untold, 


Each life is but a rushing river,? 
Wonderful or gay, 

That down to eternity’s sea forever 

Holdeth its way. 


Mr. Young is about thirty-five years of age, and | 


THE RIVER. 


{ 
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tian civilized world. The conflict between the 
two civilizations has already begun upon the 
Pacific Coast, and it is certain that nothing can 
arrest its onward march. My conviction is that 
we are standing face to face with the inevitable. 
In the light of philosophy I look calmly on. For 
it is as impossible to avert this conflict as it was 
for the Canute of history to drive back the omnip- 
otent sea by the breath of his mouth, and by the vain 


| words, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.”’ 


God help us each our course so to run, 
That, when ’tis o’er, 

He shall say, “ Faithful servant, well done; 
Rejoice ever more!”’ 
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COLEUR DE ROSE. 


By PauL PAsTNoR. 


I. WILHELM SPEAKS. 

HEINRICH, old fellow, is this you, 

Chambered in such enchanting wise ? 
Why, you were wading in the blue 

Up to your scornful, steely eyes 
A year ago—and now behold 

My stolid cynic’s fine repose, 
Stretched on a couch of ’broidered rose, 

Laced with a net of sunset gold! 
Ah, but that giant grip’s the same! 
Nor all the wiles of Fortune’s dame, 
Nor dimples in the pool of Fame, | 
Nor siren blandishments of Fate, 
Thy thews of friendship enervate! 
Ha! let me snatch a moment’s breath— 
You would not squeeze your friend to death ? 
There! Heinrich Ross, you’re not a speck 
To rest unnoticed on my neck! 
How fat you’ve grown, and jolly, too! - 
Ye gods! when clouded skies dropt dew, 
I would have looked for mirth in you. 
Come, what’s the secret? Pray, disclose 
This marvel of coleur de rose. 
Fame is it? No, for what is fame 

But shadowy afterthought of men, 
Following the inward sentient flame, 

As symbols chase the glowing pen? 
No, Heinrich, ’tis not fame, I ween, 
Has made thy gloomy brow serene; 
Nor riches, for in days of old 
Thy pittance was but unspent gold. 
Is’t Jove? Ah, now thy guilty cheek 
With tongue of flame essays to speak! 
Come, tell me all. ‘Thanks; here’s a chair. 
Lend me your pipe. Now visions fair 
Shall drift athwart the hazy air! 


Il. HEINRICH SPEAKS. 
Wilhelm, I’m married ! 
Nay, sit still; 
The cup’s a-brim—twill overspill. 
‘There! take your ease, and you shall hear 
A love-tale never lent to ear, 
Save hers and yours. 


Do you recall 
The evening of the Innsbruck ball? 
Of course you do! for all that week 
Of naught else could you think or speak. 
Both day and night your busy tongue 
The praises of my lady sung, 


And her exceeding gracious grace 

In asking us to Innsbruck Place. 

And so assiduous was your plea, 

At last you conquered even me. 

When came the appointed eve, we went, 
Black-gowned, to blot the merriment. 
Ah, the experience of that night— 
Exceeding surfeit of delight! 

The glamor of the thousand lamps; 
The white-robed fair, like tented camps; 
The perfumes caught from Paradise; 
The shining out of starry eyes; 

The low, sweet murmur at your side; 
The charming secrets she’d confide! 
The little hand that almost talked 
Upon my arm, as on we walked; 

The melting of the tender glance 

Her liquid lids did but enhance! 

Ah, Wilhelm, that was our Beyond! 
We never knew life’s world was round, 
Until in student gown we went ; 

To blot the Innsbruck merriment! 





Ah, well, the story, as it grows, 
Grows shorter—every lover knows! 


Up from the very depths of self, 
The gloomy, narrow gulf of self, 
She drew me, as the noonday sun 
Draws up the dark and slimy pool, 
And in the heavenly sweet and cool 
Weaves deftly, till the white cloud’s spun! 
I cared not now for selfish fame— 
I cared not for it—yet it came ; 
And she, with her redeeming eyes, 
Tear-wet and glad, made sweet the prize. 
Methought, if she had said it, Nay, 
I had not heard the world’s great Yea ; 
But reverent at my side she stood, 
And wept for joy; so it was good. 


Wilhelm, you wonder at these walls 
Warm with the colors of the rose ; 
That sunny silence comes and goes, 

And luxury like a mantle falls. 

You wonder that a self-sick youth 

Woke at the blessed touch of truth; 

That from the bitterness of one, 

Through the sweet tenderness of one, 

He loveth all—is it not well? 

Wilhelm said “ Yes,” and silence fell. 
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HIS COUNTRY COUSIN. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE. 


CHAPTER I.—SHE ARRIVES. 

On a lounge in the library of a large house in 
Rittenhouse Square, intensely interested in An- 
thony Trollope’s last novel, lies Philip Haver- 
holme. The deepening twilight of a December 
afternoon is gradually enveloping the room in a 
partial darkness that is as trying to the young 
man’s patience as to his eyes. When within four 
lines of the end of a chapter the sun has taken 
itself so far away as to cause the white paper of 
the page to appear as black as the letters printed 
thereon, and to so leave Mr. Haverholme in exas- 
perating ignorance as to whether or not Lord 
George made an avowal of love to his former 
sweetheart. With an exclamation of annoyance 
he throws the book on a table, and clasping 
his hands behind his head stretches his long, 
slender body tg its full length, and then, having 
indulged in an audible and not over musical yawn, 
prepares to spend this early evening hour in taking 
anap. The fire in the grate has grown miserably 
dull, and has every appearance of giving up the 
struggle and going contentedly out. A pug be- 
longing to Haverholme’s aunt lies dosing drowsily 
on the hearth-rug. 

Though it is fully time the lights were lit, the | 
faithful James has not yet made his appearance, | 
which is probably accounted for by the fact that 
Mrs. Adair, mistress of the house as well as the | 
pug, a widow lady with a large income, a mem- 
ber of one of Philadelphia’s oldest and best fami- 
lies, is not at home. She and her daughter started 
an hour ago to dine with the Ashursts, leaving 
the house in possession of her nephew, with a | 
request that he remain at home to welcome her | 
niece, should she by any possibility arrive, which | 
is not likely, as she has been expected every day | 
for the last fortnight, and has not yet stated | 
definitely when she will put in an ,appearance. 
Nevertheless, Philip, who is an ardent admirer of 
his Aunt Harriet, and would forego his most cher- 
ished pleasures to oblige her, cheerfully agrees to 
spend the evening at her fireside, and endeavor to 
amuse himself with some of the recent additions | 
to her library. 

VoL. XV.—29 


Not that he is by any means a stranger at the 
house; far from it! He has been visiting there 
for six months past, and when he is going to bring 
that visit to a close is a question that neither he 
nor Mrs. Adair can readily answer. He is wel- 
come so long as he wishes to stay, and he is in 
no hurry to leave, so Jong as he is welcome; under 
which circumstances there is nothing to prevent 
his visit being indefinitely prolonged. He is not 
bothered, like most men, with a business to which 
he must be a slave. His money is invested in 
stocks which pay a good dividend, and his yearly 
income of three thousand is all-sufficient to his 
modest needs. He is not extravagant, and it is 
well that he is not, for—probably from the fact 
that he has never had any incentive to energy—- 
he is not remarkably energetic, and has not at- 
tempted to practice at his profession—law—for 
over a year. He is twenty-three, rather hand- 
some, tolerably amusing, and generally liked. 
Two years spent abroad have given him a well- 
defined idea of what the world is, and have done 
much to satiate him with its pleasures, in which, 
when younger, he indulged to an extent that was 


, absolutely reckless. 


From the fact that he cares so little for balls 
and parties, or indeed any of the generally recog- 
nized fashionable amusements, he is considered 
by most people as d/asé, and is believed (if I may 
be allowed the expression) ‘‘to know a thing or 
two.” 

He is sleeping quite contentedly now, when the 
door opens, and the footman—having come to the 
conclusion that it is sufficiently over the usual 
time for illuminating to give him an appearance 
of independence, and feeling rather disappointed 
that Mr. Haverholme has not thought it necessary 
to ring for him—comes in with his taper and lights 


| the gas. He has lit the two side-brackets, and is 


about to depart, when Philip, who has been awak- 
ened by the light, speaks to him. 

‘Oh, I say, James,’’ he remarks, languidly, 
‘‘hadn’t you better light the chandelier also?’’ 
and James quietly obeys. This is not generally 
lighted, but as Haverholme purposes to spend his 
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evening among the books, he makes up his mind 
that he will have sufficient light. As one by one 
the six jets are set ablaze, the rattle of wheels on 
the frozen street is heard in the library. A car- 
riage drives up in front of the house, and stops. 
Then there is a ring at the hall-door bell, which 
James, having finished his lighting, starts to an- 
swer. Philip is on his feet in an instant. 

‘*« James,” he calls after the departing man-ser- 
vant—“‘ James, if that is Miss Howard, ask her to 
kindly wait in the drawing-room, and then come 
and tell me immediately.’’ 

James bows assent, and now at the third attempt 
quits the room. 

At the end of five minutes, during which time 
Haverholme has taken up his novel again, and 
devoured the four lines of which the darkness 
sought to rob him, James returns, and throwing 
open the door leading from the hall, announces, 
‘*Mr. Tracey.”’ 

Before Philip can rise, Mr. Tracey, a tall, fair 
young man, with a blonde mustache, quite hand- 
some, and very stylish, attired in a long overcoat, 
has entered the room, and is coming toward him. 

‘*What a wonder I caught you in,”’ he says, 
pleasantly ; ‘I had no idea of it.’’ 

‘*So glad to see you,’’ returns Philip, advanc- 
ing to meet him; ‘‘ didn’t expect you over to-day 
in the least.’ Here they shake hands. ‘* Take 
off your coat, old fellow, and sit down. Awfully 
glad you’ve come. I’ve got the house quite to 
myself, and it’s dismally dull, you may imagine.”’ 

Tracey removes his coat and takes the proffered 
chair. 

‘Sorry I can’t stay with you,’’ he says, warm- 
ing his hands at the fire, which Philip has begun 
tu poke in the hope of urging some life into it; 
‘*but the fact is, 1 met La Toche at the depot, 
and he made me promise to dine with him at his 
club. Reform Club, I think it is; somewhere 
about Fifteenth and Chestnut.”’ 

‘* What! you don’t mean you are not going to 
stay here to dinner. Are you really going to 
eat alone ?”’ 

‘¢ Awfully sorry, you know; but I really couldn’t 
refuse La Toche ; haven’t seen him for an age, and 
he’s such a jolly fellow. You'll see quite enough 
of me before I get back. I suppose you know 
your adorable aunt invited me to spend the holi- 
days here.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answers Philip, who has given up the 





fire as beyond his powers, as he reaches for the 
bell-pull, ‘*I knew she invited you; but I hadn't 
an idea you’d be on to-day. Thought you would 
consider the Quaker City too tiresome to spend 
more than a week in,—most New Yorkers do,—and 
so wouldn’t make your appearance before Christ- 
mas Eve. The pleasure of your coming is all the 
greater, being unexpected, you know.’’ 

“Thanks! Now, Phil., old man, you really 
mustn’t think my opinion of this enlightened 
village isso poor. I rather like it; your aunt’s 
house especially. By the by, are there to be 
many here this year? I know she generally fills 
up pretty well at this gay and festive season.’’ 

‘* She’s going to have a few, I believe ; among 
them a Miss Howard, Fanny Howard, I think her 
name is. Whatever induced Aunt Harry to ask 
her is more than I can tell; she’s fresh from the 
country, and must necessarily be the laughing- 
stock of the party. Horribly queer, you know.”’ 

‘*How amusing!’ adds Tracey; ‘‘a country 
cousin, eh? By Jove! I shall be anxious to see 
her. When is she expected to arrive ?”’ 

“ That’s the mischief of it,’’ returns Haverholme, 
emphatically ; ‘‘she’s been coming for two weeks 
past, and hasn’t got here yet. To tell the truth, 
that’s what I’m home for this afternoon; got to 
do the honors, don’t you know.”’ 

At this juncture the footman makes his appear- 
ance in answer to Philip’s summons, and proceeds 
to put on some fresh coal, and build up the waver- 
ing fire. 

«Oh, I say, Phil.,’’ Tracey remarks, as though 
the thought had just come to him, ‘‘ do you know 
what room I’m to have? If you do, just have my 
trunk sent up, will you? for to tell the truth, I 
really think it’s time I was making my toilet, if I 
mean to keep that engagement at eight.’’ 

**To be sure. James, have Mr. Tracey’s trunk 
taken to the spare room next to mine immedi- 
ately.”’ 

And when James has departed to carry out these 
instructions, Tracey rises to follow. Just as he 
gains his feet the jangle of the hall-door bell 
comes to his‘ ears. Philip hears it as well. The 


two young men look at each other knowingly. 

‘¢ The country cousin !’’ exclaims Tracey, omi- 
nously, standing with his hand on the back of his 
chair, and waiting the time necessary for informa- 
tion to get to the library, if it really is that long- 
Exactly two minutes and a half 


tarrying person. 
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are recorded by the polished brass clock on the | 


mantel when the omnipresent James again appears, | 
‘*Miss Howard is in the drawing-room, sir,’’ 

he announces in his usually monotonous tone, and 

closing the door after him, makes his exist. 


Tracey’s face becomes one radiant smile. Haver- | 


holme rises petulantly and stumbles over the drowsy 
pug which has slept unheedingly through the fire- 
doctoring, and now only rouses enough to give 
two or three sleepy winks and a languid yawn as 
she settles herself for another nap. 

‘¢Just my luck !’’ exclaims Philip, irritably, as 


he goes to a mirror to make sure that he is pre- | 


sentable, which he soon finds he is not; his hair | 
being in a state of bewildering confusion, conse- 
quent upon an afternoon spent in the downy 
depths of a luxurious sofa-cushion ; ‘‘if it wasn’t 
that Aunt Harry is out, she’d never have shown 
herself; even if I had you here to help entertain 
her, I don’t believe she’d have come; but because 
I am absolutely alone, left to my own resources, 
here she must pounce down upon me. Oh, you 
needn’t laugh, Fred.”’ (this as he turns around and | 
beholds Tracey’s jubilant countenance) ; ‘‘ I really 
consider it no joke. Think how horribly I shall 


be bored ; a whole evening spent in the society of | 


an ignoramus,—a country milk-maid, in all proba- 
bility. Confound it all, old fellow, what can a 
man talk about to such as her? ’Pon honor, I 
don’t know anything about farming; haven’t the 
least idea what to say, you know, that will put her 
at her ease.” 

‘¢Come, come,’’ urges Tracey, still smiling at 
his friend’s discomfiture, ‘‘ maybe she’s not so 
bad; all country people are not quite bereft of 
their reason. Tell you, Phil., I’ve often met 
quite pleasant girls from the country. There’s 
May Cameron, for instance; you know her, she is 
from Catskill, and a perfect lady.”’ 

‘¢Oh, yes; that’s all well enough,’’ goes on 
Haverholme, endeavoring to smooth down his 
hair with his hands, being determined that he 
will not go to the trouble of brushing and comb- 
ing for the benefit of this rural lass; ‘* that’s all 
well enough; there may be nice girls in New York 
State, but I’m sure they don’t turn out ladies 
where this damsel comes from.”’ 

‘ Jersey ?’’ queries Tracey, laconically. 

‘‘No; if it were Jersey I should say nothing, 
there are so many nice little towns in Jersey; but 
it is Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, you know. Ever 


| from there. 


been there? No? Well, neither have I; but I 
can tell you about what it is: an old Moravian 
| | town—something like the Shakers, the Moravians 
| are—and populated, with the exception of a few 
| families that have recently settled there, by Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. Awful place! Can’t expect much 
There now,’’ as Tracey turns to go, 
| **don’t you envy me? Hang it all! I wish I was 
| going to the club with you.” 
Tracey, still smiling, starts off for his room with 
a parting injunetion and a few words of encour- 
agement : 

‘*Keep up your courage, old fellow; I'll be 
| back about twelve, and if you haven’t vanquished 
(the fair maid by that time, I’ll try my hand. 
Ta! ta!’ 


CHAPTER IIl.—SHE CHARMS. 

As Haverholme enters the well-lighted draw- 
ing-room, his hair still in an unbecoming state of 
frowsiness, and his features wearing a forced, and 
| therefore rather sickly smile, a lady in a long, gray 

| traveling coat and black gypsy bonnet, who has 

| been amusing herself in surveying the spacious 
| apartment and its rich but tastefu! fittings, looks 
up at him from the seat she has taken by the 
chimney-piece. As he gets a glimpse of her 
bright, intelligent face, with its clear, fair com- 
plexion, its large, laughing blue eyes, and pink, 
pouting lips, showing between them just a hint of 
pearly teeth, his expectations are considerably 
shattered. Surely this cannot be the country girl 
whom Aunt Harriet has been expecting! With- 
out doubt her appearance is as lady-like as any one 
could wish for, and he begins to have reasons to 
hope that her manners and conversation are not 
quite as bad as he has so readily caused himself to 
believe. Crossing the room, the smile he is wear- 
ing all the while becoming more pleased and 
natural, he experiences no difficulty whatever in 
finding words to address her, 

‘*Good evening,’’ he says, in his pleasantest 
tone; ‘‘I suppose this is Miss Howard, whom 
Mrs. Adair—in fact, whom we all have been ex- 
pecting.”’ 

Miss Howard rises politely as Haverholme 
speaks, and he discovers that she is quite tall, 
| and as far as he can judge, though the gray coat 
does much to conceal her figure, well propor- 
tioned. 

Ves,” 








she replies, in a sweetly modulated 
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voice, that drives away most of the remaining 
suspicions that she is any the worse for being 
from the country. 

“*T must apologize for Mrs. Adair’s absence,’’ 
Philip goes on; ‘‘ had she known positively you 
were coming to-day, I have no doubt she would 
have been at home to receive you; but she and 
Eleanor had a very pressing invitation for a din- 
ner party to-night, and they accepted.”’ 

‘*Don’t mention it. I would not have had them 
stay home on my account for anything. To tell 
the truth, I am rather glad they didn’t know I was 
coming, if it would have kept them at home.”’ 

At these words the last of the young man’s pre- 
judices against his country cousin dissolve away as 
vapor, and he determines he will make himself as 
agreeable as he knows how. 

“*If they had known,’’ he continues, offering 
her a chair and taking one himself, “you certainly 
wouldn’t have had a strange cousin to receive 
you; for I suppose we are cousins whether we ever 
saw each other before or not. If I am not mis- 
taken, Mrs. Adair is an aunt to both of us?’’ 

**She is not really my aunt,’’ replies Miss 
Howard, frankly ; ‘‘she is only my stepmother’s 
sister; but she is very nice, and so I have always 
called her aunt.”’ 

Here is an opportunity for the young man to 
become slightly familiar, and, that the formality 
which has so far characterized their meeting may 
be done away with, even at the risk of being im- 
pertinent, he determines to avail himself of it. 

‘Then, if I find you ‘very nice,’’’ he says, 
smiling very pleasantly, and his eyes mischievously 
twinkling, ‘‘I suppose you will allow me to call 
you cousin, won't you?”’ 

At this Miss Howard—quite blinded to the im- 
pertinence of the words by the gentlemanliness of 
the manner—laughs good-humoredly. 

‘* We will see,’’ she says. ‘* Suppose I should 
form an opposite opinion of you?”’ 

‘¢Then,”’ he replies, rejoicing at the success of 
his little venture, ‘‘ you will of course call me Mr. 
Haverholme, and not Cousin Philip,’’ thus intro- 
ducing himself without any awkward cold-blooded 
announcement that ‘‘ my name is so-and-so.”’ 

There is a mutual smile at this, and then both of 
the young people know that the “‘ice is broken,’’ 
and that they shall get on well together. 

“And now,”’ says Haverholme, ‘‘I suppose you 
would like to see your room ?”’ 





‘Yes, please.”’ 

In answer to the summons James makes his ap- 
pearance, and Miss Howard follows him out of 
the apartment. 

‘* We dine at seven,’’ Philip calls after her. 

Having waited until she has had time to reach 
her room, he hurries up to his own, and proceeds 
to make his toilet. 

Seven o’clock finds them both in the drawing- 
room again, but each has undergone a decided 
transformation. In the place of the travel-stained 
person in the long, gray coat, there is a charming 
young lady in an admirably-fitting black silk, a 
dress which, being fashionably made, shows off to 
perfection the plump roundness of her tall, slender 
figure. Her hair—a golden floss—is caught back 
becomingly into a thick plait, and her complexion 
having been rid of the inevitable dust of a railway 
journey, is even clearer and softer than when first 
we saw her. 

The possessor of the frowsy head and wearer of 
the brown check morning suit has budded into a 
gentleman in decorous evening dress, whose hair 
is so neatly brushed and combed that one would 
suppose confusion was to it a state unknown. 

They are going into dinner now, he and she; 
and as they walk across the giassy oak floor of the 
spacious hall, Haverholme cannot help thinking 
how differeat he expected this would be when, 
but an hour ago, he first heard that Miss Howard 
had arrived. Even at that moment he had pic- 
tured to himself the annoyance he should feel 
escorting this country girl, in her ill-fitting, old- 
fashioned clothes, into the dining-room, where 
she would be sure to provoke the mirth of the 
butler; and how that worthy would be laughing 
in his sleeve at the awkwardness and discomfiture 
of the new arrival. But how different is all this! 
The lady he now has beside him he would not be 
ashamed of anywhere in all the land. Where, 
thinks he, could one find a person more refined, 
more graceful, more stylish? She is, indeed, the 
very opposite of all he had supposed her to be, the 
very reverse of what one would expect a country 
town like Bethlehem to contribute to the world’s 
great family. They have been discussing the merits 
of the North Pennsylvania Railroad, and com- 
menting on the usual pleasures and annoyances of 
traveling. 

‘*It was very unlady-like of me, I know,’’ says 
Miss Howard, when they are seated at the table, 
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and the soup has been brought on, ‘‘to keep Aunt 
Harry in suspense about the time of my coming ; 
but I didn’t know myself positively until this 
morning, and then I thought it hardly worth 
while to telegraph.”’ 

**So glad you didn’t,’’ puts in Haverholme, 
‘*for then she’d have been at home; and if she 
had, I don’t believe we should have got’ on so 
well together.’’ 

**Don’t know? Why?” innocently. 

‘Because she would have plied you with all 
sorts of questions, and you’d have been so busy 
answering you wouldn’t have had time left to give 
any attention to me’’ (here he makes an attempt 
to swallow a spoonful of soup, which, being rather 
warmer than is palatable, burns his mouth, and 
for a few seconds delays the flow of his words). 
‘*And,’’ he goes on, ‘‘it’s more than probable I 
should have felt badly over that—for I like atten- 
tion, you know—and wouldn’t have made much 
of an effort to be agreeable, and so we might have 
gone through dinner without exchanging three 
words; for I am awfully quiet when I’m out of 
humor, and see what a pleasure I should have 
missed !’” 

‘* What a misfortune it would have been! and 
how very kind it was of George Darley to delay 
his coming, and so prevent my getting off two 
weeks ago !’’ 

George Darley! How very familiarly she uses 
the name! Probably this very pleasant young 
lady will not prove so pleasant, after all. If she 
is engaged to be married—and she surely must be 
near it, to use a young man’s name as familiarly 
as she has used that of Mr. Darley—half the in- 
terest of her acquaintance is gone; for what plea- 
sure, indeed, is there in striving to be agreeable 
to a person, when her whole thought is running 
far away to some other person who is, in her 
eyes, inestimably superior to yourself? So thinks 
Haverholme, as for a minute or two he applies 
himself to the still steaming soup. 

‘* So that’s what kept you, was it?’’ he asks, at 
length being determined to settle the question at 
once, and have no annoying suspicions that may 
be true and may be false; ‘‘ it was your desire to 
see Mr. Darley that caused you to delay your 
visit ?”’ 

‘Do you know him ?’’ asks she, eagerly. 

‘* Haven’t the honor of his acquaintance.”’ 

‘‘T wish you had. He isso nice, He has just 





teturned from Turkey, where he was one of the 
correspondents of the Herald; he couldn’t stand 
the climate though, poor man, and so he had to 
return,”” _ 

‘*Perhaps he had something to return for?’’ 
suggested Philip, looking across the table and 
scanning closely Miss Howard’s face to see the 
effect of his words. He fancies he detects a 
blush, as she replies with a smile: 

‘* Well, yes; I suppose he ad wish to see some 
one again.”’ 

This quite decides him. Miss Howard is with- 
out doubt engaged to George Darley, and George 
Darley is her deau ideal of aman. Nevertheless, 
Haverholme resolves that he will amuse himself in 
trying to ‘‘cut George Darley out,’’ and thinks 
that between himself and Fred. Tracey this may 
possibly be done, though it will probably take 
some delicate maneuvering to do it, Darley being 
evidently firmly rooted in the young lady’s affec- 
tions. 

After dinner—which lasts over an hour—they 
return to the drawing-room, and by means of 
cards and music manage to spend the evening. 

They have been playing casino for some time, 
and as Philip wins every second game it has at 
last grown monotonous and he votes to change the 
amusement, 

‘*Do you sing,’’ he asks, suddenly. ‘‘ No one 
sings here, and it has been so long since this room 
has heard vocal music, that it would be quite a 
treat for it, not to mention the joy it would give 
me.”’ 

She laughs lightly at this sally, and replies: 

‘‘T sing sometimes; but I am afraid my voice 
is not much of a treat for any one; I do not pre- 
tend to be a vocalist.’’ 

‘¢ Don’t mention it,’’ adds Haverholme; ‘‘so it 
is singing, it makes little difference to me whether 
it is very good or very bad ; for, to tell the truth, 
I know almost nothing of music. When I go to 
the opera I always applaud when the rest do, for 
I never can judge for myself.’’ 

‘*You will not be critical, then?’’ says Miss 
Howard, as she changes her seat for the piano- 
stool, and allows her hands to run lightly over 
the keys. The next moment she is singing, in a 
voice clear, rich, and musical,—a sweet soprano,— 
that simple, melodious Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Bonnie, 
Sweet Bessie.’’ Undoubtedly her voice is better 
than she would have led Philip to suppose, and 
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even he, poor judge that he is, discovers it. Fort 
his part he cannot perceive any inferiority in her 
voice to that of Miss Thursby ; but then of course 
he is not proficient in the art of musical] criticism, 
and he cannot be supposed to know. Critics 
would say that Miss Howard’s voice is good; it 
has volume, it has music; but it lacks one essen- 
tial, it is not sufficiently cultured; a little train- 
ing might make of her a first-class singer. 

This singing adds one more charm to the many 
which the young man has already found his coun- 
try cousin to possess; and leaning over the end of 
the piano, gazing into’ her dainty pink and white 
face, he enjoys it to the utmost. 

When the last note has fallen from her lips, he 
feels as thovgh for a few brief moments he has 
been in Elysium, and is now suddenly dropped 
back to earth again. 

‘* May I ask where you learned to sing?’’ he 
says; ‘‘ you are certainly a credit to your mas- 
ter.” 

‘I scarcely know who my master was, or indeed 
if I ever had one,”’ she replies, smiling. ‘‘I used 
to sing in the choir at home, and I suppose to the 
leader of that musical body is due the credit of my 
singing, small as it may be.” 

** Mayn’t I have one more song?” seeing her 
about to rise; ‘‘only one, and I promise I won’t 
ask you to sing again this evening.’’ 

‘* And if I sing one,”’ she says, yieldingly, “will 
you excuse me, and let me go to myroom? Iam 
rather tired after my journey, and I don’t think 
I’ll wait up for Aunt Harry to-night.” 

‘Certainly. Notwithstanding the pleasure your 
company gives me, the prize for its relinquishment 
is too great to be refused.’’ 

And so she turns to the piano again, and lightly 
touching the keys, brings from the instrument a 
sparkling, gay melody; a melody such as to cause 
the blood to run faster, the eyes to brighten, and 
the feet to feel an almost unconquerable impulse 
to waltz away with the body. Philip thinks he 
has heard it before, though when or where he 
cannot remember, until her voice trills lightly 
over the words to which this was the prelude. 
The song is from the opera of “ Giroflé-Girofla,”’ 
and he notices that in the singing Miss Howard’s 
French accent is as correct as may be. Again, 
notwithstanding his enjoyment of the music, he is 
greatly puzzled. Here is a. young lady from an 
out-of-the-way country town, who sings French 
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songs in a manner far superior to the majority of 
the belles of city society. When she has finished, 
he cannot help asking her, rude as it may seem: 

‘¢ And Miss Howard, I must say, you do your 
French master credit also; surely you knew who 
he is?”’ 

‘¢ You were not to criticise,’’ she returns, ami- 
ably, *‘and you begin by remarking about my 
singing and now about my French ; you don’t keep 
very closely to your agreement, I fancy.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ he says, fingering a pile of music 
that lies on the piano, ‘*‘ perhaps our ideas of criti- 
cism differ. In these days praise is not considered 
to come under that head. To be a critic one must 
cut things to pieces; one must find fault here and 
find fault there, until he has thoroughly proved 
that there is nothing good whatever in the thing 
criticised. Praise is the very reverse of criti- 
cism.”’ 

‘*Thanks for the explanation. Well, then, I 
learned most of my French in Paris; the Pari- 
sians were my teachers, and I am afraid, as my 
master was so good, I do not do him credit.”’ 

“‘Oh, but you do; your French is excellent,’’ 
adds Philip, still more astonished to learn that 
his country cousin has been abroad. ‘‘ And are 
you going now?” seeing her rise. ‘‘Yes? Iam 
so sorry. How long the evening will be without 
you !”’ 

‘‘What nonsense !’’ she exclaims, laughing ; 
‘* you will be glad I am gone, so you can have a 
quiet smoke. There now; good-night! and please 
make an excuse for me to Aunt Harry.”’ 

‘‘T’ll attend to her,’’ returns Philip. ‘‘ Good- 
night !’” , 

And so she is gone. 


CHAPTER III.—SHE TEASES. 

Ir is now the twenty-first day of December, two 
weeks since the coming of Fred. Tracey and Fanny 
Howard. During this time the remaining guests 
have arrived, and the house is quite full. There 
is a Mrs. Sedgewick, a very worldly but very 
zesthetic Boston lady, who has a son of twenty 
and a daughter of twenty-five, both of whom are 
among the visitors. The son is fresh from Yale, 


and is of the opinion that what he is ignorant of 
is not worth knowing; and the daughter is a lan- 
guid, inanimate being who thinks to charm by her 
assumed childishness and feigned invalidism, Then 
there is old Colonel Banks, a red-faced, white- 
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haired and whiskered old soldier, who was with 
Scott in the Mexican War, and who is as pleasant 
an old gentleman as it is often one’s fortune to 
meet. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, a young married 
couple, with plenty of money and good looks, 
dear friends of Eleanor’s, complete the party. 

The morning is clear, bright, and cold, and the 
sun comes dancing joyously in at the billiard-room 
windows, lighting up the rich dark colors of the 
Turkey rugs, glinting brightly on the ivory-balls, 
and making the yellowish green of the tables to 
look still more yellowish and disagreeable. 

Tracey and young Sedgewick are playing. They 
have been at it since breakfast, and as both are fair 
players, the games have been rather interesting. 
Haverholme is standing with his back to the fire- 
place, around which blue and white tiles, rep- 
resenting the sports by quaint, curious figures, 
brighten the otherwise gloomy aspect of the black 
walnut mantel and wainscoting, while on a pair of 
Queen-Anne dogs a wood fire is burning. 

That he takes but little interest in the game is 
evident ; for, though he has been watching it to 
all appearances intently, yet when Tracey asks, 
‘¢ How many did I make then, Phil.? Six, wasn’t 
it ?’’ he is unable to tell, and replies, as though just 
starting from a dream, ‘I really don’t know; 
didn’t count; to tell the truth, I wasn’t paying 
much attention.”’ 

Sedgewick persists that it was ‘‘five,’’ and so 
the game goes on. 

When it is finished, Tracey pleads that he has 
some letters to write, as an excuse for not con- 
tinuing ; and Sedgewick, being unable to persuade 
Haverholme to play, starts off for the drawing- 
room in search of the ladies. 

When the two men are left alone, Philip leis- 
urely lights a cigar, and then seeing Tracey about 
to go, says to him: 

‘* Hold on, Fred., I want to speak to you.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ replies he, turning round and stand- 
ing with his both hands leaning on the table, 
“I’m ready.” 

‘*Are you really going to write letters?’’ in- 
quisitively. 

‘*Well,’’ answers Tracey, with some hesitation, 
“not exactly letters. A postal to my tailor to 
hurry up my new dress-suit, and not fail to have 
it here by the twenty-third ; that’s all.’’ 

** Which will probably take you five minutes ?’’ 

‘** Not more, certainly.’’ 





‘*And after that, old fellow, what’s in the 
wind ?”’ 

‘* Well, I was thinking of going for a ride with 
Miss Howard.”’ 

** You have not asked her yet to go?” confi- 
dently. 

‘*No; I have not,’’ he replies, rolling a ball - 
swiftly across the table, whence the cushion re- 
turns it to him. 

‘«Then I have a favor to ask of you. 
says Haverholme, smiling. 

“* Why ?”’ 

‘* Because I have; and she has promised to be 
ready at eleven.”’ 

‘* By Jove!’’ exclaims Tracey, laughing, ‘‘ what 
does this mean? Have you returned to your first 
love? I thought you had entirely forsaken Miss 
Howard since Miss Sedgewick’s arrival. I had 
an idea you were in love with the innocent young 
lady with the tendency to headaches, and that you 
meant to let me have your fair country cousin all 
to myself.’’ ° 

‘*Not quite so bad as that,’’ returns Haver- 
holme ; ‘‘ but you won’t feel badly about this, 
will you? You have been so attentive lately that 
I suppose I should have asked you about it first ; 
but I couldn’t resist the temptation to ask her this 
morning, she looked so charming, and she rides 
so very well.’’ 

‘‘Don’t apologize, old fellow; I beg of you. 
You have certainly as much right to ask her as I. 
I wish you a pleasant morning, that’s all; and in 
the meantime I’ll try my best to entertain the 
adorable young lady of the name of Sedgewick.’’ 

With these words he goes off to write his 
postal card, and Haverholme manages to escape 
by another door into the conservatory just as 
Sedgewick returns with Mrs. Harrison, who has 
consented to try her hand at billiards. 


Don’t,”’ 


Meanwhile the ladies in the drawing-room are, 
as usual, engaged in the feminine pleasure of gos- 
siping. 

Mrs. Harrison, lounging in one corner of a 
luxurious sofa, and Eleanor, sitting cosily near 
the fire upon a low footstool, are holding enjoy- 
able converse with Mrs. Adair, who, in a large 
arm-chair, with her pug in her lap, and: her feet 
on the fender, is the very picture of indolent ease. 
They are talking of Haverholme, who it seems 
has suddenly become very unlike himself. 
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‘¢ There is not the least use in trying to under- 
stand a man’s actions,’’ says Mrs. Harrison, whose 
three months’ experience of connubia! bliss has 
led her to believe that she knows everything that 
is worth knowing about ‘‘all conditions of men 
everywhere.’’ ‘‘I have found that they never 
signify the same thing twice. Now, there’s my 
husband. One day tie came home with a face as 
leng as your arm, and would hardly open his 
mouth; and at last, after much coaxing, I found 
out that it was because his friend Ralph De 
Forest couldn’t dine with him; and—would you 
believe it?—not a week after he was in the same 
way again, and this time because Ralph was com- 
ing to dine on the following Sunday.” 

‘* Very strange,’ adds Mrs. Adair, stroking the 
pug’s smooth, yellow back, “very strange ; could 
you never account for it?” 

‘«Oh, yes! after some weeks; but I was sorely 
puzzled at the time. It appears Ralph had told 
Jack he would be up to dinner on Sunday, to see 
the pretty girl who was once his sweetheart,—he 
used to visit me, you know, before I knew Jack,— 
and that, of course, made Jack awfully jealous.’’ 
She says this with a self-satisfied air, that shows 
she is fully aware of her own beauty. 

**Yes,’’ continues Mrs. Adair, ‘‘and I think 
you will find that Philip’s behavior can be ac- 
counted for in much the same way. All we shall 
have to do is to wait.’’ 

‘*But, ma,’’ Eleanor urges, ‘‘isn’t it very 
strange for Philip to be so attentive to Adaline 
Sedgewick? He has known her so long, you 
know, and I rather thought he never cared very 
much for her before.’’ 

‘*T hardly think he does now, my dear. I am 
older than you, and I am fnclined to believe it is 
only a little flirtation.”’ 

‘« But Philip never flirts.”’ 

‘* Don’t you believe it,’’ putsin Mrs. Harrison. 
‘* All men flirt, and Philip Haverholme is no ex- 
ception, /’// warrant.”’ 

‘‘But if he wants to flirt,’ Eleanor goes on, 
‘¢why don’t he flirt with Fanny Howard? She is 
much pleasanter than Adaline, 7 think.’’ 

‘*So does Mr. Tracey think,’ Mrs. Harrison 
remarks. ‘Do you know, Ella, what Mr. Tracey 
told me this morning ?’’ Eleanor shakes her head. 
‘*No? Well, he informed me he was engaged to 
a Brooklyn lady, and that his attentions to Miss 
Howard were only out of politeness, nothing 





more; and here you thought he was in love with 
her.”” 

‘** What an awful fellow he is, then !’’ says Elea- 
nor, who has an idea that for a man to trifle with 
a woman’s affections is an offense that should 
have been included among the prohibitory com- 
mandments. ‘‘ He has taken her everywhere, to 
the opera, to the theatre, to the Rink, and to the 
Park, and last Sunday at church he read out of 
her psayer-book ; he seems to have eyes and ears 
for no one but her.”’ 

Mrs. Harrison laughs in a way that indicates 
she knows more than some others. 

‘* But, notwithstanding his endeavors,’’ she says, 
‘**T don’t think she’s very much in love with him. 
She doesn’t say much, you know; but as I’m 
quite a talker, I found out, in conversation with 
her last evening, that she is rather fond of Mr. 
Haverholme. Of course, she didn’t exactly say 
so, but I’m pretty quick at perception in a case 
like that, and I am sure that she zs.” 

‘* What a girl you are!”’ exclaims Eleanor, with 
evident admiration. 

“I think,’”’ says Mrs. Adair, who appears to 
have grasped the situation, ‘‘ if Philip knew Fred. 
was engaged, and that his affair with Fanny was 
only a flirtation, he would very soon change places 
with him.”’ 

**Do you mean that you think he is in love with 
Fanny ?’’ asks Mrs. Harrison eagerly, in joyful ex- 
pectation of having a pair of lovers in the house. 

‘*Not in love ; Philip is hardly smitten so badly 
as that, I fancy ; but’’ (very deliberately) ‘‘I think 
it lies entirely with Fanny to bring him to such a 
condition, and I know of no one I would rather 
see him marry than her.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, dear, I shall ”? begins Mrs. Harrison ; 
but the appearance of Mrs. Sedgewick and her 
daughter causes her to leave the sentence unfin- 
ished. 

Miss Adaline is attired in a pale blue morning 
gown with a long train, which sweeps slowly after 
her as she walks languidly across the room and 
sinks into one of Mrs. Adair’s comfortable easy 
chairs. 

‘*My dear,’’ says Mrs. Sedgewick, standing 
before her, and surveying her daughter’s inani- 
mate figure, ‘‘ have I not often told you not to 
wear that dress. The contrast with these olive 





green chairs is absolutely hideous; indeed, it 
fairly puts my teeth on edge.”’ 
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‘‘T am so sorry, mamma dear; but indeed I 
am much too tired to change it now, and my 
head aches frightfully. Has any one seen Mr. 
Haverho!me since breakfast? He promised to let 
me try some smelling-salts he has, that he said 
were sure to ease my headaches.”’ 

No one remembers to have seen him. 

There is the sound of voices coming from’ the 
conservatory, and then Mr. Harrison and Fanny 
Howard come in together. He, with a nosegay 
in the button-hole of his morning coat, is smiling ; 
she, bright and beautiful as ever, is merrily laugh- 
ing. 

‘We have been looking at the flowers, Aunt 
Harry,”’ she says, in that clear, merry tone that 
everywhere wins for her admirers; ‘‘ they are 
coming on so nicely ; and see, I picked a bouquet 
for Mr. Harrison ; you do not mind, do you?”’ 

‘*No, my child; certainly not; but Mr. Har- 
rison’s wife may.’’ 

‘¢ But I don’t care a straw for his wife, do I, 
Kate ?’’ turning to the lady on the sofa, who is 
affecting a very injured expression. 

‘¢T am quite angry at you both,”’ she replies ; 
‘‘the idea of a married man holding //e-d-téte 
conversations in conservatories with charming 
young ladies! I am as angry about it,’’ she 
adds, turning to her husband, ‘‘ as you were about 
Ralph De Forest.” 

‘© Your anger is like mine ; it doesn’t last long,’’ 
he answers, seating himself beside her, and taking 
her small white hand in his. 

‘* Miss Howard,’’ drawls Miss Sedgewick, hold- 
ing her hand to her aching brow, ‘‘ have you seen 
Mr. Haverholme this morning ?’’ 

‘I beg pardon,’’ exclaims Fanny, who is en- 
gaged in watching the reconciliation between hus- 
band and wife, and does not catch the words, 
‘* did you speak to me ?”’ 

**T asked have you seen Mr. Haverholme—do 
you know where he is?”’ 

‘*T met him in the hall directly after breakfast ; 
he was then on his way to the billiard-room. I 
have not seen him since.’’ 

‘«* Thanks ; I should like to see him very much.”’ 

Miss Howard unconsciously elevates her nose. 
She is rather disgusted at the evident sense of 
proprietorship in Philip which this creature seems 
to believe she possesses. 

‘*T am off now, auntie,’’ she says, leaning over 
the back of her aunt’s chair. 





** Are you going to leave us so soon, my dear. 
It seems you never sit down for a chat.’’ 

‘‘T have two letters to write before eleven, at 
which time I have promised to go ride in the 
Park with Mr. Haverholme.’’ She says this 
loudly enough for Miss Sedgewick to hear her, 
and then with a smile of satisfaction on her face, 
and with satisfaction apparent even in her walk, 
she goes out of the room. 

‘* Wonderful!’’ exclaims Mrs. Harrison, in a 
low tone, having postponed her husband’s for- 
giveness to listen to this last remark of Miss How- 
ard’s. 

‘*T thought it would come about,’’ says Mrs. 
Adair, with complacency; while Eleanor only 
whispers : 

‘*T am so glad.”’ 

At this moment young Sedgewick enters in 
search of a partner for billiards, and Mrs. Harri- 
son, being determined to thoroughly punish her 
husband for spending an hour in the society of a 
lady other than herself, consents to play a game 
with him. 


Philip’s resolution to do his best to ‘ cut out’’ 
George Darley has come to very little. It is 
true that a few days he tried his utmost, and his 
friend Tracey did likewise. Indeed, so much in . 
earnest did Tracey seem that Haverholme con- 
cluded he was really smitten, and that it would 
probably be best to let him have the field entirely 
to himself. For this reason he has been very at- 
tentive to Miss Sedgewick ever since her arrival, 
in the hope of throwing off all suspicions of a 
weakness for his ‘‘ country cousin’’ ; and if he has 
caused her to think he is at all in love with her, it 
is a case of sacrificing the’ lady to save the gentle- 
man. In his effort to leave Tracey free, he has 
possibly ensnared Miss Sedgewick. 

This morning, however, he has decided on a 
change of tactics; and who can wonder at it. 
For the last few nights he has slept scarcely an 
hour. The early days he spent in endeavoring to 
win Miss Howard’s affections from her supposed 
sweetheart have been so many traps into which 
he himself has fallen. Loath though he is to 
acknowledge it, he is undoubtedly in love. He is 
going for a ride this morning with the hope that 
his country cousin may say something, may do 
something, that will smother the flame that is burn- 
ing within his heart, and which so far seems only 
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to burn more fiercely at every attempt to quench | 


it. 

At eleven promptly, the horses, black and sleek, 
with a groom at the head of each, are at the door. 
As Philip comes running down the stairs, looking 
handsomer than usual in his tightly-buttoned, sin- 
gle-breasted riding-coat, he meets Fanny Howard 
in the hall. She is looking very pretty. Her 
dark green habit sets off the beauty of her fair 
face, and contrasts pleasingly with her golden 
hair. 

** Ready before me, were you?’’ he says, taking 
in the loveliness of her appearance at a glance, 
and feeling the flame to dart up with renewed 
vigor. 

He leads the way out, and helps her to her sad- 
dle. Ina moment he is astride his own horse’s 
back, and the grooms stepping away, they go 
walking slowly up the square side by side. It is 
some time before they reach the Park, and when, 
at a swift canter, they dash in at the Green street 
entrance, they are both in a very good humor, and 
both are enjoying the morning immensely. The 
ground is hard and smooth; the sun is sparkling 
on the frost-covered limbs of the gaunt, gray 
trees, and on the stretch of snow that lies in a 


thin sheet, crisp and white, over the sloping | 
On they ride, past the Lincoln Monv- | 


-lawns. 
ment, where the martyr President, in the rigidity 


of bronze, sits cold and uncovered in the chill | 


December winds. 


the horses subside into a walk; ‘‘there is so 


' much of it, and one can go so far without turn- 


ing round, you know.’”’ 

‘*Tt is grand,’’ answers Miss Howard; ‘‘ how I 
should like to live in the city, where one has all 
the life and gayety of society, and all the plea- 
sures of the country as well.”’ 

‘<‘And why don’t you live here ?”’ 

‘* Because my father’s business is in Bethlehem,”’ 
she replies; ‘‘and where my father is, there my 
home is.’’ 

‘« But do you propose to always live in the coun- 
try? Don’t you expect ever to be married ?’’ 

“« Perhaps,’’ replies she, laughing, ‘‘ when I find 
my ideal.’’ 

‘* And haven’t you found him yet?’’ he asks, 
turning his eyes full upon her, while in his brain 
the names of George Darley and Fred. Tracey are 
continually tossing each other up and down. 

She turns toward him with a mischievous smile 
playing about her mouth. 

‘* What right have you to ask?’’ she says; and 
then touching her horse lightly with her whip, she 
urges him into a gallop. ‘‘ Let us see who will be 
first at the bridge,’’ she calls, as she dashes away 
down a bridle-path. In an instant Haverholme is 
after her. He is annoyed to be thus bantered ; 
but yet even this has had only the effect of in- 
creasing his admiration for the girl, and he for 
the moment gives up all hope of extinguishing 


| the flame that is now burning so fiercely. 
‘‘Do you not like our Park ?’’ asks Philip, as | 


(Zo be continued.) 





MY FRIEND. 


By ETHEL TANE. 


A FRIEND have I. At times we meet 
Where myriads pace the city street. 


Step aside from the stranger throng ; 
Talk for a little—never long. 


Glimpses these of a larger life, 
Gay with laughter and tough with strife. 


Better thoughts that were waning dim 
Brighten again at sight of him. 


The words he drops are vital seeds, 
And bloom anon in worthy deeds. 





What shall I say? He comes to me 
Much as the west wind, fresh and free, 


Blows on a rose-bush, parched and lone, 
Cramped in a pot of brick or stone, 


Clipped at a foolish owner’s will, 
Prisoner of the window-sill. 


But he of friends has goodly store ; 
What to him one acquaintance more ? 


Well, an additional pair of eyes 
That understand and sympathize. 
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HOME DECORATION AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


By MARIAN Forp. 


THE increasing prosperity of our country, with 
the greater leisure thus secured to devote to the 
pursuit of the beautiful, has nowhere been more 
conspicuous than in the adornment of American 
homes. Even where the purse was slender, deft 
fingers and busy brains have devised many pretty 
articles to make parlor and chamber cheerful and 
attractive. 

It is universally acknowledged that nothing 
gives more relief to the bareness of a scantily-fur- 


nished room than curtains draped over windows | 
The materials used for this pur- | 
pose vary according to the taste and means of the | 
owner ; but very charming effects can be produced | 


or doorways. 


at trifling expense. Dotted muslin trimmed with 
fluted ruffles; plain muslin with an initial or mono- 


gram embroidered in the centre; scrim finished | 
with insertion and edging of antique lace; tatting, | 


crochet, or Torchon lace, are all fashionable. 
The usual method is to trim the front and bot- 

tom of the curtain; but a very pretty variation is 

the use of insertion, either of the same or differ- 


ent widths, running horizontally across the dra- | 


pery, in the manner shown by the accompanying 
illustration. r 
This curtain is made of scrim, with three tows 
of wide and three of narrow crocheted insertion. 
The design illustrated is so clear that no one ac- 
customed to crocheting will find any difficulty in 
following it. Only one row of the rosettes should 


be used for the narrow width. The design in the | 


illustration is completed with a heading of chain- 
stitch, converting it into an edging to be used for 
finishing the bottom of the curtain, if the hem is 
considered too plain. Small rings are sewed on 
at the top to attach the drapery to the rods, now 
more fashionable than cornices. 

Tatting, antique, or Torchon lace may be em- 
ployed in place of the crocheted insertion if pre- 
ferred. For a sitting-room, dining-room, or 
chamber, where heavier materials are desired, 
unbleached cotton may be used in place of the 
scrim, and trimmed with bands of Turkey-red 


calico, or the pretty stripes sometimes found in | 


crétonne, with excellent effect. 
If rods are too expensive, a cornice may be 


| manufactured at home of a flat board, with ends 
nailed to it to project it a sufficient distance from 
the window. This board may be painted, cov- 
ered with a broad paper bordering, or better still, 
a piece of the Turkey-red calico or figured cré- 
tonne, matching the trimmings of the curtain. 
The edges of the paper or crétonne can be fas- 
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Scrim CURTAIN WITH CROCHET INSERTION. 


| tened down with strips of the narrow gilt, real 
| wood, or gayly-painted mouldings, to be pur- 
| chased for a few cents a yard. If there is any 
| difference in the color of the material selected for 

these pretty cornices, the lightest edge should be 
| at the top line. Any one accustomed to handle 
| tools can make the frames in a few hours, and we 
can assure our readers that if neatly done the re- 
sult will be very satisfactory. The curtain is then 
gathered to a tape and tacked lightly to the 
casement, or if preferred, to the back of the 
| cornice, 
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CurTAIN TRIMMED WITH Lace,—Another pretty 
style of curtain is made of batiste of a rich cream 
Cut it three-quarters of a yard longer than 


tint. 














CROCHET INSERTION FOR SCRIM CURTAIN. 


the measurement from the top of the window to 
the floor. Hem each end and both sides, and 
add a border of lace the width of the hem. A 
row of insertion, matching the edging, may be let 
in an inch from the hem. Turn over the top of 


each curtain, so that when looped back the bot- | 
Three inches from | 


tom will just touch the floor. 
the top, and two inches apart, run two threads, 
forming a casing with a ruffle at the top. 


formed, finishing the ends with a gilt ur 


Pass | 
a rod of plain wood through the casing thus 


from the hem that is to form the lambrequin. 

Draw them for the space of half an inch, omit 
half an inch, and draw the threads again for the 
same space. Pass ribbon, half an inch wide, of a 
color corresponding with that prevailing in the 
room, in and out through the drawn threads. 
At the bottom of the curtain, one inch above 
the hem, draw the threads of batiste for the space 
of an inch, omit an inch, and proceed thus until 
you have three rows of drawn threads, each an 
inch wide. Through these rows pass ribbon an 
inch in width, the same shade as the half-inch 
ribbon used at the top. Loop the curtains back 
with straps of batiste, lined with the color of 
the trimming ribbons. The effect is novel and 
pretty. The widths of the drawn rows and the 
number used may, of course, be varied to suit 
the taste of the maker. 

TowEL-SHAM.—A trifle, which nevertheless adds 
greatly to the beauty of a chamber, is the device 
of concealing the towels in use, which have ne- 
cessarily lost their smoothness, beneath a more 
or less richly embroidered cover. ‘This is some- 
times a towel trimmed with drawn-work, which 
in its turn may pass through the wash when 
soiled, sometimes a so-called towel-sham, made 
of various materials ornamented in various ways. 
One pretty style is Turkish toweling, cut in deep 
scallops at the bottom and bound with braid. 
Four scallops would be a sufficient number to 

cut in a towel-sham intended to drape a towel-rack 
of ordinary size. 

Between every two scallops is a row of wide 
braid, scarlet, blue, or black, embroidered in fancy 
patterns with bright-hued wool or silk, or simply 
feathered-stitched to the material. Leaves, but- 
terflies, or any other design that may suit the 
fancy are cut from cloth or flannel of the same 
color as the braid, and appliquéd on the scallops, 
and tassels are fastened to the bottom of each 











wooden ball, clover leaf, or arrow-head, 
and hang by lambrequin-hooks from the 
window-casing. This arrangement makes 


a lambrequin and curtain in one, and is 
specially adapted for chambers, or any 
room where it is desirable to exclude the 
light as little as possible. 

CurTAIN TRIMMED WITH DrawNn-Work.—If | scallop and in the several spaces between, finish- 
ing the braid. 

If a handsome towel is preferred, the accom- 


lace insertion and edging are too expensive, 
threads of the batiste may be drawn out an inch 
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EMBROIDERY FOR TOWEL. 























panying illustration of drawn-work will be found 
very pretty. Threads are drawn from the linen 
and worked in the manner shown, with scarlet or 
blue embroidery cotton, or the silk that comes in 
balls for knitting stockings. On each side of the 
drawn-work is a very effective pattern, the method 
of embroidering which is clearly illustrated in a 
separate wood-cut. The straight stitches may 
be blue and the curved ones red, or the whole 
may be of one color, according to the maker’s 
fancy. This will be found a very rapid and in- 
expensive way of preparing a handsome, showy 
article, and may be numbered among the list 
of Christmas gifts that are always acceptable to 
housekeepers. 

Another illustration of drawn-work, suitable for 
towels, the top and bottom of chair-backs, or the 
ends of the long, scarf-like table-covers now in 
vogue, is given below. The beauty of the pat- 
tern will amply repay those who have the time 
and patience to follow the intricacies of the pat- 
tern. For the solid portions of the darning, red 
embroidery cotton may be employed, using either 
black or blue for the single stitches passing over 
the narrow separating lines. 

Ma ttTEsE-Cross Tipy.—A very pretty tidy, suit- 
able for the back of a chair, may be made with a 
trifling outlay of expense and trouble in the fol- 
lowing manner. Take a square of the desired 
size of velvet, satin, flannel, felt, or cloth, and 
pass two ribbons, contrasting in color with each 
other and the foundation, diagonally across it. 
A tasteful arrangement is a square of black cloth, 
crossed with a blue and a cardinal ribbon. Fea- 
ther stitch the cardinal on both sides with old gold, 
and the blue with white embroidery silk. Upon 
these strips any design may be embroidered or 
painted,—a running vine, small, scattered flowers, 
or set figures, care being taken to blend the colors 
judiciously. Small, flat buttons, covered with bits 
of the ribbon, are placed in the angles formed by 
the crossing of the strips, or if preferred, a tiny 
daisy, a star, or a polka dot may be wrought on 
the material. The square of black cloth is then 
trimmed with antique, Cluny, or Torchon lace. 
If a heavier finish is preferred, three rows of 
pinked cloth or flannel, one the color of the 
square, the others the shades of the ribbons, may 
be placed around the edge, with the scallops over- 
lapping, the upper row covered where it joins the 
tidy with a fancy gimp. 
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Bock Tipy.—Another very handsome design 
is made of squares of the antique lace to be pur- 
chased at any fancy goods store. Two squares of 
the lace, with two blocks of silk or satin, trimmed 
in miniature after the design of the tidy previously 
described, and bordered with antique lace, would. 
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DRAWN-WorK FOR TOWEL, TIDY, OR TABLE-COVER. 





be extremely effective. Another beautiful design 

is to paint or embroider a single flower or bright- 

hued butterfly in the centre of each satin square. 
JAPANESE Trpy.—Still another style of tidy 


| which, though it has lost the gloss of novelty, 


continues to remain in favor, is made by applying 
the Japanese crépe pictures to be bought in any 
large town for a trifling sum to mummy cloth, 
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Turkish toweling, crash, or coarse butcher’s linen. 
Baste the picture firmly to the foundation, then 
fasten it by feather stitching black braid, black 
velvet, blue or cardinal satin ribbon around the 
edges, and border the whole with antique lace. 
It is a beautiful ornament for drawing-rooms. 

If a larger or more elaborate tidy is desired, 
baste a second row of braid or ribbon an inch or 
an inch and a half from the first, feather stitch it 
on both sides with old gold, cardinal, scarlet or 
blue embroidery silk, and in the space between 
the two rows work with black silk imitations of 
the quaint Japanese or Chinese letters. Instead 
of lace, the edge of the mummy cloth or butcher’s 
linen may be raveled and knotted to form fringe. 
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This is an extremely pretty finish, and less expen- 
sive than lace. 

Persons living at a distance from towns can 
obtain these pictures by mail from the Eureka | 
Trick and Novelty Company, 39 Ann street, New | 
York. 

Scrap-Basket.—Another article, which is both 
useful and ornamental, may be made from the 
plain straw baskets used in offices to hold waste 
paper. They are now placed in chambers and 





sewing-rooms to hold unfinished work, or the 
scraps that daily accumulate. Strips of ribbon, 
with their lower ends pointed and finished with 
balls or tassels, are caught in loops down the sides, | 
The tops of these strips are concealed by a flat 

band of embroidery, which may be either canvas | 


worked in ordinary cross-stitch, or felt or flannel 
ornamented with Kensington stitch. 

Another method of trimming is to omit the 
strips of ribbon, supplying their places by two 
rows of felt or flannel points, contrasting in color, 
each finished with a tassel, and having a daisy 
wrought on the point. The embroidered band 
then finishes the upper row of points. 

TissuF-PAPER LAMP-SHADE.—A pretty and fash- 
ionable lamp-shade can be made from a sheet of 
tissue-paper, rose-color, scarlet, lavender, blue, 
pink, or white, as best suits the room where it is 
to be used. 

Cut from the centre of the sheet a circle large 
enough to leave an opening the size of the top of 
the globe. Fold it as a handkerchief is folded, 
making the square half as large, then fold in tri- 
angular shape, repeat once or twice in the same 
direction, creasing it heavily each time. Next 
take it loosely in the right hand, partly unfold it, 
and draw it gently through the other hand to 
soften the creases and make them flexible. If the 
hands are inclined to moisture, wear cotton or 
wool gloves to prevent the paper from tearing. 
A narrow fringe of tissue-paper of the same or a 
contrasting color at the top and a wider one 
at the lower edge of the shade form a graceful 
finish. 

EMBROIDERED TaBLE.—A beautiful table may 
be manufactured with the help of an ordinary car- 
penter. The top is cut in the shape of a ‘‘ clover 
leaf.’’ In each of the three divisions of the top a 
hole is made to receive the legs, which should 
flare slightly outward to give a firm support. Bur- 


| lap, felt, flannel, Turkish toweling, and mummy 


cloth are all used for coverings ; but the last-named 
material is the prettiest and most fashionable. 
This may be embroidered in Kensington stitch in 
crewels on one leaf, with a cluster of flowers and 
grasses and a butterfly flitting above, or a vine 
may be wrought, following the outlines of the 
table. If the maker’s skill is not sufficient for 
this, the flannel or felt flowers, beetles and butter- 
flies, to be purchased at any shop where materials 
for fancy work are sold, may be used with excel- 
lent effect. 

After nailing this covering to the table, conceal 


| the fastening by a strip of mummy cloth, cut seven 


or eight inches wide, and raveled on one edge. 
Buttonhole above the raveling with bright-hued 
wool, harmonizing with the tints used in the 
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ube ans to ene ‘the pon from Senin 
deeper than was originally intended. Feather 
stitch on the plain part of the border two or 
more rows of worsted braid of different colors, 
and tack to the upper edge of the margin of the 
table with brass-headed nails. Another finish, if 


DECORATION IN 
By Laura S. 


THE art of straw mosaic does not necessarily 
require the use of machinery for its execution. 
The facility with which it may be done, and its 
beauty when accomplished, render it a desirable 


those decorative arts 
which are especially 
suited to ladies. 

Although the straw 
grown in this country 
cannot be said to equal 
that of Tuscany, it has 
sufficient brilliancy 
and delicacy of surface to form.a tolerable good 
substitute. Wheat-straw, which contains a large 
amount of silica, or flint, is far harder and more 
highly polished than that of any other of the 
cereals, By careful selection, many straws may 
be procured which are naturally of good colors, 
in delicate and deep yellows, and in several tints 
of green and light red; other tints must be given 
by dying. This, in the Italian straws, is accomi- 
plished in the following manner: 

They are first spread upon the grass for a night 
to soften. A blue color is given by a boiling 
solution of indigo in sulphuric acid, called Saxon 





blue, diluted to the desired shade; yellow, by a | 


decoction of tumeric; and red, by boiling hanks 
of coarse scarlet wool in a bath of weak alum- 
water. A perfect white is obtained by bleaching 
with sulphur, and this is frequently done before 
dying is resorted to, as the straw then takes the 
color better. To effect it the straw is suspended 
in a net in a vessel, in the lower part of which is 


a pan of burning charcoal, with a dish containing | 


sulphur placed over it. Perhaps, however, the 
most simple method of imparting color is by the 


addition to the list of . 
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it can i. afforded, or the mre s ‘skill can ac- 
complish the work, is the fashionable Macramé 
lace. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that any of 
the smaller articles described would make pretty, 
useful, and acceptable Christmas gifts. 
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of ‘‘simple dyes,’’ as these involve no trouble in 
their preparation and use, and give brilliant hues 
of all kinds. 

As the hard glazing of silica upon the straw is 
slow to take color, we have, in our own experi- 


_ ence, found it better to boil it for some time in 


use of those aniline fluids prepared from coal-gas | 


and waste, and sold by druggists under the name 


plain water to soften the enamel, afterwards to 
add the dye, and move the pieces of straw briskly 
about in it. For very deep shades, oat-straw or 
rice-straw, though less highly polished than that 
of wheat, will be found better, as its softer texture 
permits of its taking up a larger quantity of color- 
ing matter. The best portions of the straws for 
use will be those’a little above the knots, as these 
are cleaner, from being protected by the flag of 
the plant, which will have to be peeled fr»m them. 
The pieces of straw should be first cut into short 
lengths, after which, those that require it, should 
be dyed. They must then be split with a sharp 
penknife into strips of equal width—about that 
of the bands and squares given in the illustra- 
tions—and cut with a pair of sharp scissors into 
squares and lengths suited to the work to be per- 
formed. For greater facility, it will be well to 
place those of different sizes and colors in sepa- 
rate paper trays. 

It is essential to the accuracy and beauty of the 
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work that the width of the bands and squares 
should be all precisely the same, and to ensure 


_ this, the beginner will do well to cut them at first 
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by a paper pattern. A little practice will, sian 
ever, soon enable him to dispense with such as- 
sistance, and he will find that he can proceed 
much more rapidly without it. It will be found 
to save some trouble in the after-pressing, if the 
bands, when cut, are laid upon a hard, smooth 
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table or board, and flattened with a rather hot | 
smoothing iron, a piece of thin, clean paper being | 


laid between to preserve the straw from discolora- 
tion. 

The ornamentation may now be proceeded with, 
and this may either be done by cementing the pieces 
of straw at once on the wooden box or other article 
to be decorated, or by first fixing them to a piece 
of paper, to be attached to the article afterwards. 
If a working pattern of the full size has been pro- 
vided, it will not be necessary to draw the design 
in detail upon the surface to be covered, though 
it may be well to rule in a few leading lines to 
prevent the work becoming inaccurate. If, how- 


| 
| ever, the operator intends to work merely from a 


sketch or from a print, it will be better to rule 
the paper with lines of the same width apart as the 
width of the bands and tesserz, intersecting each 
other at right angles, as shown in Fig. 1. By the 
aid of these lines, little difficulty will be experi- 
enced in arranging the details of 
the pattern as the work goes on. 

Before laying on the straw, the 
ground must be brushed over by 
means of a camel-hair pencil with 
a strong cement. The cement we 
should recommend may be formed 
by dissolving isinglass in acetic acid. 
On this ground or surface the bands 
and tesseree must be neatly laid in 
their places; and as the small size 
of the latter will render their re- 
moval with the fingers difficult, it 
will be well to use a boxwood point 
to take them up, the end of which 
has been first touched with the ce- 
ment. When laid in their places, 
the pieces must be flattened down 
together with a hot smoothing-iron, 
a piece of thin, clean paper being 
laid over them. If they are attached 
to paper, they should, when the 
sheet has been again cemented to 
its place on the wood, card-board, 
etc., be again ironed down. 

For this description of work, those 
patterns are generally the best which 
can be executed in straight lines 
only, and the different varieties of 
the fret may always be used with 
excellent effect in it as borders. Of 
this we give examples in Figs. 2 and 3. In Fig. 
3 we give a design in which straight lines only 
are also employed. 

Objects in curved lines are not, in our opinion, 
so well adapted for straw mosaic ; but as the imi- 
tation of flowers is always pleasing to the ladies, 
we shall give some few suggestions. In such ma- 
terial it is of course utterly impossible to give the 
graceful lines and delicate drawing which consti- 
tute one-half of the beauty of these natural objects, 
and the only way in which curves can at all be 
approached is by dividing the tesserze diagonally, 
which is somewhat of a delicate operation, as there 
is danger of splitting the straw. It is, however, 

















possible for an exceedingly skillful operator to 
accomplish curves by very careful cutting and fit- 
ting together; but this is too delicate and difficult 
a thing for the amateur generally to perform. In 
such designs the flowers should be represented as 
nearly as is possible in their natural colors, while 
the ground is filled up with long horizontal bands 
of straw of its ordinary tone. 

Any designs for German wool-work in cross- 
stitch may be carried out in straw mosaic, and 
any articles in Tunbridge ware may be imitated 
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in it, and a far better effect than that of the origi- 
nals produced. Straw mosaic is applicable to all 
the small fancy objects produced in the material last 
mentioned. It may be used upon work and toilet 
boxes, caskets, small cabinets, card-cases, hand and 
pole-screens, and numberless other objects which 
will suggest themselves to the fancy of the opera- 
tor, and its brilliancy and beauty will be such that 
he can scarcely fail to be pleased with the effect of 
his work. It is worthy of consideration, and we 
trust may be properly appreciated. 


KEEPING HOUSE. 


? By Mrs 


ELIzABETH OAKES SMITH. 


To be a good housekeeper involves very much | light and comfort of its inmates; but let her never 


more than being able to sweep rooms and cook the 
food of a family, and no woman should marry till 
she is able not only to do this, but to preside over 
a household with good economy, with forecast and 
dignity. She must understand the requirements 
of a family, the prices and quantities of expendi- 
ture, and she must be willing to keep a rigid 
account thereof. 

Every housekeeper should have an account-book, 
in which should be carefully noted down every 
article purchased, with date and price. In doing 
this a woman will be surprised’to learn how much 
it costs to live, and she will learn also to husband 
her resources, and to avoid unnecessary expense. 
She will remember that while all the time and 
energies of the heads of a family are required to 
meet its daily animal necessities, they are no 
better than slaves; and hence it seems the fitting 
province of a woman to see that there is no waste ; 
that what is brought into the house is carefully 
looked after, made to go as far as possible, made 
to look as well as possible, and made to afford the 
fullest- possible comfort to the family. 

For this purpose she must be orderly iu her 
habits, and be capable of planning with judgment. 
She should -know the quantities required, and how 
to preserve from waste what is over and above the 
daily needs of the household. She may be par- 
doned a good deal of girlish vanity in dressing 
herself, and arranging her surroundings becom- 
ingly, in order to set off all to the best advantage ; 
for this is to keep a fresh, cheery house, the de- 

VoL. XV.—30. 


withholden by him. 
| 


for one moment consider what this or that neigh- 
bor will think about his or her little republic of 
home. If they praise her, very well; if they criti- 
cise and sneer at her, very well also—she must be 
above minding it. 

I think both husband and wife ought to under- 
stand thoroughly the theory, at least, of good, 
wholesome cooking ;. and, in cases of emergency, 
the former should be willing to lend a hand to an 
overworked wife. It will be no disparagement 
to his manhood to take hold now and then, if 
nothing more than to show his entire sympathy 
with her, and tenderness for her; but a good wife, 
and a good housekeeper, will not tax the good 
man in these petty household matters; on the 
contrary, she will so skillfully work the machi- 
nery of the house, that all will be done, and be 
hardly known how and when; she will not belittle 
him and herself by too much talk about annoying 
details. 

It requires great skill and judgment to cook well. 
A young housekeeper must do nothing without 
exact rule, weight, or measurement, otherwise she 
will make innumerable mistakes, and create much 
disappointment and discomfort. It is very im- 
portant that a family should feed well. Health 
and cheerfulness and good morals are all more or 
less involved in the way our tables are managed. 
A bright, happy wife feels delight in serving up 
delicate dishes for the man of her choice, and a 
gratified look or appreciative word should not be 
It seems utterly piggish to 
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see a man sit down and devour what has cost care 
and skill and taste to prepare, and never one 


word of approval or gratification. It is the way 


of some men, and a most boorish, disagreeable | 


way it is. 

While traveling, a few years since, I was de- 
tained some days in one of our Western cities. 
My room overlooked a lane or alley-way, in 
which were several houses occupied by the better 
class of artisans, and I became much interested in 
one of these, so much, that no sooner did I hear a 
glad shout from a little voice, than I knew it was 
meal-time, and ‘‘ Daddy was coming,’’ and I took 
up my point of observation in harmless and admir- 
ing scrutiny of the well-governed house. On the 
way in, the father raised the rejoicing child in his 
arms, and gave it two or three resounding smacks; 
another one had crept to the door-sill, and this 


was lifted also, and its little cheek laid tenderly | 


upon the shoulder, which was hunched up to 
bring it close to that of the father’s. By this 
time, the wife had brought a bowl of water and a 
white, coarse towel; then she took the children 
down, applying also sundry pats, now on the 
shoulders of the little ones, and now on the broad, 
fatherly ones; and now the chairs were placed at 
the table, and while the husband gave a last rub 
of the hard, rough hands, he 
neck and kissed the pretty, girlish wife, who 
would be hovering near him. They said grace, 
they dined at the plain, wholesome board, and 
more than once I found myself wafting them a 
benediction with the tears in my eyes. It is so 
brutish to pass without a word of recognition of 
the Great Giver. 

‘I'he husband was a grave man, and the wife a 
lively, cheery one, neat as a new pin, and very 
chatty. I thought them wonderfully well matched, 
for there was no moroseness in the man nor levity 


stretched out his | 
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so wise, and so unconscious of her wisdom; so 
good, and knows so little about her goodness, 
that she is one of the sweetest of Dickens’s many 
lovely, thoroughly humane women. And here let 
me remark, that Dickens, like Shakspeare, por- 
trays men and women not monsters of perfection ; 
and he isa safer guide, if guide be needed, than 
the great mass of fiction writers. If women form 
their opinions of the other sex by what they find 
in these books, they will be greatly shocked when 
they come to the reality, and learn that men act 
and think very much as they themselves do in or- 
dinary life, only a “tle more so; the conventional 
man to whom ‘‘it is agony to weep’’—who is 
**the very soul of honor ;’’ who is ‘‘ brave as a 
lion,’’ and, ‘‘oh, so tender!’’ who is very taking, 
and a cross between a saint and devil, like Jane 
Eyre’s hero—is a myth; men are nobler and 
better, because more human than all this, and if 
women would cast all this nonsense aside, and 
judge them by what they are and were meant to 
be, they would find themselves happier, and 
they themselves would impart more happiness to 
others. 

I think men are more naturally inclined to sys- 
tem and order than women are; they dislike to 
‘“see things out of place ;’’ perhaps the nature of 
their studies, and the great exactitude required in 


| all and every species of handiwork, produce this 





in the woman, and when Sunday came, and the | 
little household, dressed in all their finery, baby | 


and all, went out to church, it was a sight to be- 
hold. Theirs was quite model keeping house as 
far as it went. 

I wish my readers would’ read more than once 
the story of Ruth Pinch, as given in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’’—it is enough to make one in love 


does every thing with such a grace and alertness ; 
her whole soul is so bent upon infusing comfort 


effect, and hence it often happens that matrimo- 
nial bickerings are produced by this cause alone, 
and thence they go on, till, like the accumulating 
drift of the maelstrom, petty vexations increase 
and are swallowed up in one vast circle of never- 
ending, always-beginning discords. 

‘‘A place for every thing, and every thing in 
its place,’’ is the law for good housekeeping. A 
bag for twine and strings; a basket (or cheap vase, 
which is prettier) for loose papers ; a box for bun- 
dles, neatly assorted and strongly tied ; jars of all 
the delicious fruits labeled ; loops to dusters ; pegs 
for all needful purposes ; and over and above all, 
the pleasant, watchful eye of the mistress. Every 
week, from attic to cellar, every department is 
inspected by the good, careful wife; and every 
morning the daily work should be so planned that 


| cheerfulness and good order will prevail, and no 
with cooking and keeping house; the pretty girl | 


flutter, no fluster, nor hurry mar the sweetness of 
her handsome, winsome face. 
I do not say, ‘‘ Avoid the first quarrel,’’ as most 


into every thing; she is so unselfish, so loving, | of writers do, for what chance is there for quarrel- 
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ing between a truly-mated pair? They may have 
now and then a little breeze, but there will be no 
bitterness in it, and the one that first says, ‘‘ For- 
give me, darling,’’ and puts up the lip for a kiss, 
is, for the time being, the loveliest and noblest of 
the two. If the pair are candid, genial, and un- 
selfish, they will each so generously magnify the 
excellences of the other, that nothing can be bet- 
ter than the way which the other thinks and does; 
and there will be a sort of good-natured strife to 
exalt and please each other. 

‘*Qh, there is nothing like home’’ to such a 
pair; and it is little short of heaven to pure hearts, 
where no rancor is, nor selfishness, nor envy, nor 
malice, nor evil-speaking, nor malevolence of any 
kind. 

‘¢ There is, of course, blamé on both sides,’’ is 
the plausible remark of lookers-on when difficul- 
ties arise in the marriage relation. It would be 
wiser, kinder, and better to say, ‘‘ They are un- 
suited to each other,’’ and where such is the case, 
the relation is a scourge and a mockery, deaden- 
ing and destructive to soul and body; rooting out 
out all that is genial, noble, and lovable in char- 
acter. It is the great life-mistake, and God help 
such ! 

Then again we shall hear of ‘‘change.’’ ‘‘ Love 
has died out between the two.’’ Love never dies! 
‘¢It was not love that went.’’ It was something 
altogether unlike, lower, coarser, and allied to 
what is infernal, rather than divine. Love is 
older than creation ; stronger than the eternities. 
Jacob Belsmen has said, ‘‘I know not but love is 
stronger than God ;’’ he is glorious in the gran- 
deur of the thought, however paradoxical it may 
sound, Those who love once, love eternall¥. 


In adjusting the household, I would have the 
pair mutually helpful; but there are certain mat- 
ters that look handsomer in the hands of a woman 
than inaman. I think he, as a gentleman, who 
should be independent of all others, ought to be 
able to broil a steak, mend a rent, or ‘‘sew ona 
button ;’’ but it is more suitably the province of a 
woman to do these things, the husband being sup- 
posed more profitably employed elsewise. 

Every woman should be able to cut and make 
household linen and garments with economy, neat- 
ness, and dispatch. She should cut her work, and 
always have a piece ready for the needle to hus- 
band her time, and avoid hurry and confusion, 
and lastly, my lovely married pair must so manage 
the needful work of the household, that one hour 
at least in the twenty-four be devoted to reading 
and study—good, solid, substantial books, to be 
read with care, for mutual advancement of thought 
and solidity of character; poetry and romance 
also, to elevate and enliven, not forgetting the 
great torehouse of our spiritual ideas, the Bible. 

Human beings have not yet reached any very 
high degree of perfection; even my handsome pair 
may fall into error, and then the interference of 
outsiders is very apt to increase the evil; but let them 
settle the case between themselves, remembering 
that the greater the fall the greater the need of a 
dear loving Nand to lift us up, and the worse we 
may become the more shall we need friends; no 
true wife will turn from the man of her choice in 
the day of his adversity, nor in the day of his 
moral darkness; rather will she love him witha 
deeper, because of a sorrowing tenderness, and 
she will lead: him on, step by step, till he more 
than recovers the ground he may have lost. 


WOMEN AS WORKERS. 


By Mary WALSINGHAM. 


Peruars there has been no age of the world | bending their energies to the embellishment of 


when the feminine rage for ‘‘ decorative art’’— 
from the highest point of zsthetical painting and 
modeling to the simplest ‘‘ fancy work’’—was 
greater than it is at present. Not a newspaper 
we pick up, and scarcely a magazine, which has 
not some few words of encouragement or instruc- 
tion for the fair sisterhood who, in all parts of 
the world, and in every conceivable channel, are 


home, and home things. Nor is there any reason 


why we should look upon this as a mere freak, a 
passing fancy or fashion, which is to pass away as 
other fashions—the caprices of the modiste’s art, 
for instance—vanish, or melt into new extrava- 
| ganzas. It is an incontrovertible truth, that every 
| step taken in the direction of culture, in the pur- 
| suit of the truly beautiful, however simple, is a step 
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toward a higher degree of moral and spiritual ex- 
cellence. We cannot refine our taste, we cannot | 
school our eyes to the love of beautifully-harmon- 
izing colors and symmetrical proportions, without 
training them also more or less to the perception 
and correction of moral and spiritual deformity. 
However short-lived may be the fever which ac- 
companies this infatuation for ceramics, the craze 
for china: painting, the enthusiasm for fern-group- 
ing, etc., the real philanthropists of our race, the 
thoughtful men and women who look on and know 
that the search for the beautiful inevitably tends 
upward, cannot fail to see in it the nucleus of 
lasting and substantial good in many ways. The 
inundation will subside; but as the Nile leaves 
upon the overflowed lands from which it has re- 
ceded a residuum which proves a benediction to 
the soil, so will this epidemic of decoration, after 
passing its flood-tide and equalizing itself, leave 
behind a stratum thick with the inspiration of 
true art. And not alone in an esthetical way 
will this be beneficial to our sex, but in the more 
tangible and substantial way of opening to women 
many avenues of industry now either not pursued 
at all, or followed by men solely. Since painting 
on china has come into vogue as a fashionable 
female accomplishment, many women have dis- 
covered in themselves not only a remarkable facil- 
ity in decorating, but also »» unsuspected genius 
for moulding the more elegant forms of pottery. 
Lady artists in several cities are combining their 
talents and energies in order to secure for them- 
selves home-kilns, where they can cook their own 
pottery, and one energetic lady has gone so far as 
to provide for the requirements of a regular pot- 
tery, it being her ambition to mould as well as 
paint and bake all her own ware. 

In this is*matter of congratulation. It promises 
that the unevenly-balanced opportunities of men 
and women, the monopoly which the former to a 
great extent erjoy of money-making, is not to be 
the source of endless jeremiads. Women have 
naturally a passion for decoration, a fine and deli- 
cate sense of the beautiful. 





For ages they have 


found vent for this only in the allurements of self- 
ornamentation, the fascinations of the toilette. 
Now, we have the hope, nay, the indisputable evi- 
dence, that the innate passion and sympathy of 
our sex for ornamentation and the pursuit of | 
beauty will be turned into useful and practical | 
channels. The great wave of fashion, which | 


WORKERS. 
commenced by prescribing the patient study of a 
few autumn leaves in order to reproduce them 
faithfully in chrome yellow, lemon, and scarlet- 
vermilion, or the exquisite convolution of a hand- 
ful of feathery fern in order to group them so their 
airy grace and supple delicacy might not be lost, 
will end, we hope and believe, by placing much of 
the decorative work of the world where it should 
be—in the hands of women. But let those of our 
sex who are ambitious of becoming well-rewarded 
laborers in these new fields—paid artisans, not, 
dilettanti only—lay one truth to their souls, and 
act upon it, as they hope for success. It is profi- 
ciency alone in these as in all other branches of 
art, a thorough mastery of the profession chosen, 
which insures success. Women are accustomed 
to wonder at the ‘preference shown to masculine 
labor, and even to murmur at the ‘‘ injustice’ of 
it; whereas the really candid among us cannot 
refuse to acknowledge that there are very few 
things we take the trouble to learn as thoroughly 
as men do. Until we correct this habit of half- 
doing things, this setting up to a professorship on 
a mere smattering of knowledge, we may expect 
this preference to be shown. Manufacturers and 
employers will always select the best workmen (or 
women), no matter who gets hurt. It is simply a 
question of: ability ; and as we cannot fail to ac- 
knowledge the ability has hitherto been almost 
always on the side of the opposite sex, they have 
gotten the lion’s share of the world’s wages with- 
out any injustice being either practiced or in- 
tended. Mrs. Mary L. Booth, editor of Harper's 
Bazar, herself a lady of masculine ability, says 
she willingly pays to women the prices paid to 
men*for manuscripts and designs when they are 





| found capable of producing work of equal merit; 


but this rarely happens. ‘The root of the trouble 
seems to be that women will carry with them into 
business matters the expectation, and even claim, 
of having their shortcomings condoned and their 
faults indulged on the plea of being “only women,” 
while at the same time, by a paradoxical species of 
logic, they are frantically proclaiming themselves 
‘*the equals of men in every respect,’’ and de- 
manding their ‘‘ rights’? as such. This is blow- 
ing hot and cold from the same mouth with a 
vengeance. Through long immunity they are 
naturally averse to routine duties and the dry 
discipline of apprenticeship ; consequently when 
they come to compete with men on the neutral 














ground of absolute skill, they are woeful failures. | 


As soon as women have made up their minds to 
travel on their strength, and not on their weak- 
ness, to compete with men on the score of skill 
and ability, and not on the grounds of their help- 
lessness as women, and their claim to indulgence 
as such, so soon will this. vexed question of 
woman’s rights settle itself forever, and our sex 
have no cause to complain of the disastrous dis- 
parity between the opportunities offered to mascu- 
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line labor and the chances presented to women. 
Let those women who would share the prosperity 
of men and reap men’s wages make up their 
minds to study a trade, calling, profession, or art, 
as men study it—by spending years in patient, 
faithtul, and humble apprenticeship. Then, and 
not till then, will they be entitled to cope with 
the best in the same craft; for competition is 
bound to protect itself by choice labor, and good 
work rises to the top as surely as oil on water. 





NOVEMBER. 


By E. 


CoLp, sad November days! thou art the type 

Of all our aimless dreams and bitter tears ; 

The harvest-home of seed, which our young years, 
In hopeful sowing, saw already ripe 
In bloom and fruitage, and beyond the gripe 

Of dire mischance and soul-disturbing fears, 

Or bodeful croaking superstition hears. 


O. S. 


Oh, sad November! from thy face I wipe 
All sense of blame; thou hast no cheery bloom; 

Thy dripping clouds seem purposeless and vain; 
But there the springs, unto the brim, fill up, 
Prophetic of a fruitage yet to come; 

And thus our hopes, safe garnered, like thy rain, 
Shall with delight o’erflow our brimming cup, 


DECEMBER. 


By Epwin J. UDELL. 


DECEMBER is approaching : 
The nights are growing chill, 
A sigh comes from the meadow, 
A murmur from the rill; 
They feel the silent coming 
Of winter’s cruel reign, 
That robs them of companions 
They ne’er can see again. 


December is approaching: 
I heard the cricket sing 
A melancholy ditty 
In memory of spring; 
The katydid responded 
In such a plaintive strain, 
Methought his heart seemed tortured 
By some regretful pain. 


December is approaching : 
Fair, summer sweets, adieu ; 
Farewell, dear pinks and daisies, 
And bluebells wet with dew ; 
Your tender grace and beauty, 
Though faded from our sight, 
Shall live a blest remembrance 
Through winter’s gloom and blight. 


December is approaching : 
The little birds have flown 

From autumn’s desolation 
Unto a milder zone, 

Where groves of spice and orange, 
Upon the balmy shore, 

And ravishing wild flowers 
Perennial fragrance pour. 


December is approaching : 
The leaves from off the trees 
Are falling, thick as snow-flakes, 
Before the chilling breeze; 
How dreary is the wildwood, 
Where erst we used to stray, 
Entranced by witching songsters, 
From morn till close of day! 


December is approaching : 
I tremble lest it be 

His frost shall nip a blossom 
As dear as life to me; 

I will not chide thee, cricket, 
Beneath the golden sheaf, 

For tuning thy lone bugle 
And piping forth thy grief. 
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Political.—Once more have the American people as- 
serted their prerogative as freemen, and through that power- 
ful factor of their peculiar institutions, the ballot-box, have 
selected from their numbers the representative individual 
whois to discharge the executive functions of their govern- 
ment for the four years succeeding the fourth of next March. 
That they shall have chosen wisely and well remains to be 
seen; but if one is to judge by the amount of vituperation 
and abuse that was heaped upon the successful candidate 


throughout the campaign,—and we are free to confess that it | 


is deserving of consideration as a criterion,—then the people 
are to be congratulated on the wisdom of their choice. 

It has almost become an assured fact, that the worst 
abused man ina Presidential contest proves the successful 
one; and in our own limited experience we have frequently 
observed this to be the case in many minor elections. For 
this reason, it is a matter of much surprise to us why party 
leaders resort to such tactics. It is certainly not the true 
spirit in which a campaign should be conducted, and besides, 
the moral effect produced by it on the enemies of republican 
institutions is, to say the least, exceedingly detrimental. 
Aside from this, there is another great objection to be urged 
against it, and that is the dread which it engenders in the 
breast of an honorable and high-minded man against facing 
the ordeal of such a campaign. So much so has this become 
the case of late years, that it is with much difficulty good 
and reputable men can be induced to allow themselves to be 
brought before their fellow-citizens as candidates for their 
suffrages. The result is that political tricksters and men of 
questionable repute too often obtain political advancement 
to the injury of public interests as well as public morals. 

The candidates of the two prominent political parties at 
the late election were both honorable and acceptable men, 
however, and either would have made an excellent adminis- 
trative officer. In making a selection the American voter 
could not very well have gone astray with respect to the in- 
dividual candidate. But men alone do not weigh in the 
matter of such an election. The issues involved, and the 
principles of political economy governing the ruling masses, 
were of paramount importance, and he who was the best 
representative Jer se of these, received their endorsement 
and support. 

The battle is over, and the political excitement of the past 
few months has subsided. Business, which in a great meas- 
ure suffered stagnation, is gradually reviving, and all indica- 
tions promise a restoration of commercial activity throughout 
the country, such as it has not witnessed for many years 
past. 


Ireland.—Unhappy Ireland is just now exercising con- 
siderable public attention through the state of anarchy which 
exists within her limits. Her affairs are presenting a truly 
alarming and threatening aspect, and intense excitement 
prevails throughout Great Britain on account thereof. The 
cause of all this is the war between the tenantry and the 


landlords. The landlords are afraid to compel those who 
til their land to pay the stipulated rents. In their attempts 
to do so they have been met by resistance and violence. 
And in such resistance the tenantry have had the moral 
support of the Land League, an organization of agitators. 
Reports indicate that charges have been sworn out against 
a number of these Land League agitation leaders for con- 
spiracy, among them Mr. Parnell, member of Parliament. 
A Mr. O’Connor, chief lieutenant of Parnell, represents that 
if the government persists in its prosecution of these Land 


League members, murder and agragrian ‘outrages must be 
' expected; that, in the event of their imprisonment, meet- 
om 


ings of Irishmen will be called in that country, in England 
and Scotland, and a demand made for a confederation of 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, in place of the existing 
union. 

The prosecution of leading members of the Land League 
is for seditious utterances, and it is difficult to see what else 
the government can do. The government is bound to assert 
its supremacy; it is bound to protect life and make the 
ownership of property secure. The leaders of this League 
declare their intention of unsettling existing property rights 
altogether; the change they propose is right, but the way in 
which they propose to make the change is wrong. The in- 
flammatory language used by the leaders has led many of 
the ignorant people to believe they were cruelly wronged, 
and has incited a good deal of the landlord-shooting, and 
many of the numerous minor crimes. 

It certainly is the duty of the government to put a stop to 
this deplorable condition of affairs. The combination against 
property is supported by recent tribunals armed with all the 
power that absolute anscrupulousness supplies. Landlords 
and agents are threatened, and many perambulate the coun- 
try stirring up sedition and class warfare. Arms are pouring 
into the country by the thousands, and in*every hamlet and 
in almost every homestead are deadly weapons purchased 
for an object only too well known. It is not what the state 
of the country is to-day, nor what it will be a week hence, 
that excites the attention of patriotic and order-loving men, 
but what it will be a month hence, if no provision is made 
to check the torrent of lawlessness and sedition which is 
pouring over the country. 


‘A Terrible Harvest.—We would commend to the earn- 
est consideration of those critics who have so generously 
espoused the cause of the publishers in the “ Nana” discus- 
sion, especially since they have so persistently displayed 
their peculiar views to our attention, the following statement 
of facts as furnished to the London Christian by the well- 
known writer and correspondent, Henry Varley, Esq. We 
quote his own language: 

‘‘In 1878 the suicides in France had reached the fearful 
total of 6434, or at the rate of 124 per week. In 1870 the 


numbers were given at 1457, so that there is an augmentation 
of nearly 2300 in eight years. 




















“Such acts are most common among the young, and espe- 
cially women from seventeen to twenty-one. In five years, 
says the official report, ‘the acts of self-destruction in this 
section of the community have actually doubled.’ 

“Is there not a cause? Most certainly. The axiom of 
science is—for every result there must be an adequate cause. 
Among the causes may be named: 

“1, The flood of impure and licentious novels that have 
corrupted the women of France. 

«2, The shameless French plays, and the infamous social 
life that undermines honor, modesty, and truth, that is fast 
making Paris as vile as were Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

“©3, The infidelity, more corrupt than Papal iniquity and 
superstition, that laughs to scorn the restraints of home, of 
law, of right, and God, and last, not least, the Moloch fash- 
ion, that makes fair forms and features the fascinating bait 
in the gilded dance of death. Natural affection and holy 
love trodden down inthe French metropolis lie weeping, 
and hellish passion sweeps the boulevards in dainty tresses 
amid the exquisite refinements of our higher civilization. 
No wonder that the list of suicides among the young women 
from seventeen to twenty-one increases! 

“ Natural affection is a blessed and yet a terrible power. 
Unrestrained, undisciplined, and without the fear of God, in 
thousands of cases, it hurries the young into the vortex of 
corruption; and where the dark dogma of infidelity and the 
cant lie of skepticism, ‘ Death ends all,’ is helieved, who 
can wonder that the blasted life hastens to destruction in the 
dark waters of the Seine? We ask, How long, O Lord, 
ere ‘the mystery of iniquity’ shall end ?” 

In return fcr the bountiful harvest which an all-wise 
Creator has vouchsafed us of that which is nourishing to 
both soul and body, and of which we are enabled to 
send abroad a plenty to millions of suffering and starving 
fellow-beings, we do not want the fruits of sack a harvest. 
Against z¢s importation we demand the protection of the 
most stringent of protective tariffs. We are raising enough 
Cain here now without importing more. 


Cremation.—Through a late copy of the London News 
we observe that the Italians are resolved to make the sys- 
tem of cremation as perfect as possible. 
of the institution at Milan have recently received a very 
singular addition. Its customers were confronted with a 
difficulty which at first had not been anticipated. The diffi- 
culty was to know what they were to do with the ashes of 
their deceased relatives. It seemed improper that ordinary 
sepulture should follow so unusual a process as cremation. 
The management at Milan has at last found its way out of 
the difficulty. 
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The headquarters | 


Incineration is, after all, but a revival of an | 


old fashion, and it was only necessary to follow out the | 


usages of its originators in order to cause all difficulty to dis- 
appear. The Crematory Temple at Milan is to have an 
annex, which will, in fact, be a cemetery. The munici- 
pality has already selected its architect and approved the 
plans which he has furnished. The cemetery, when com- 
pleted, will differ as widely from an ordinary graveyard as 
cremation differs from ordinary sepulture. It will be an 
Etruscan building, thirty-six feet high by about twenty feet 
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long, and will be furnished with recesses, one hundred and 
twenty in number, according to the present design, in each 
of which several cinerary urns can be placed. The authori- 
ties are so confident of the success of the undertaking that 
they have ordered vaults or catacombs to be constructed 
under the nave, and these will become the private property 
of families. The practice of cremation seems to have made 
more way in Italy than in Germany, to which two countries 
of Europe it has as yet been almost entirely confined. 


The American Bible Revision Committee have com- 
pleted the revision of the English version of the New Testa- 
ment, and transmitted the result of their labor to England. 
The British committee will meet shortly for final action and 
the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge are ex- 
pected to issue the revised New Testament in February, 
1881. The Old Testament will be published two or three 
years later. The American revisers have given their time 
and labor for eight years without compensation. The neces- 
sary expenses have been provided for by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. Any friend of the great undertaking who will 
contribute toward the expenses ten dollars or more before 
February next, will receive a memorial copy of the first Uni- 
versity edition of the revised New Testament, handsomely 
bound and inscribed. The money to be sent to the presi- 
dent (Rev. Dr. Schaff), or treasurer (Mr. Andrew L. Tay- 
lor), in the Bible House, New York. 


Dress Reform.—The subject of dress reform is at pre- 
sent receiving much attention in England, and all classes of 
society are becoming deeply engrossed in the discussion 
which is being carried on in the Queen, the lady’s news- 
paper of that country. The subject was introduced and the 
discussion commenced by Lady Haberton, and the great 
interest taken by women in the matter shows the very wide- 
spread discontent that exists in the minds of many against 
the imperative decrees of fashion. Lady Haberton advo- 
cates a radical change in the present style of ladies’ dresses, 
to overcome the impediments to free locomotion, which are 
attendant upon the tied-backs and other close-fitting skirts. 
As a substitute she suggests a skirt divided, and so arranged 
as to taper to each ankle, somewhat after the Turkish style 
of skirt. This, she argues, would obviate all the difficulties 
which ladies now encounter, and at the same time would be 
a decided improvement in point of taste as well as comfort. 
Her suggestions have met with the endorsements of several 
other prominent ladies; but the great majority appear to de- 
nounce any alteration which would tend to assimilate the 
dresses worn by the two sexes. 

The Queen editorially says: ‘‘ This is as it should be. 
There is but one class of beings in society more repulsive to 


wholesome-minded men and women than women that affect 


masculine-looking garments, and that is the men who dress 
effeminately. To those who remember the fate of the 
Bloomer costume of some five-and-twenty years since, there 
appears but slight probability of the suggestions that ap- 
peared in Lady Haberton’s letter being ever put into prac- 
tice. Women appearing in the streets in Bloomer costume 


were followed by mobs; on the stage they were ridiculed in 
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farces and extravaganzas; and the whole movement was 
finally extinguished by some enterprising publicans dressing 
their barmaids in the costume. Even if perfectly unobjec- 
tionabie and even advantageous, no such extreme and sud- 
den change would be accepted by the public. Dress reform, 
as so many of our correspondents state, is in the hands of 
women Whilst women strive to be in ‘the 
heighth of the fashion,’ and each desires to excel the others, 
Every fea- 
ture of the prevailing fashion is carried to the uttermost 
possible limit. 


themselves. 
they can only do so by proceeding to extremes. 


If hoops are worn, the most fashionable 
lady is the one who wears the largest; if tight dresses are 
the rage, then she is distinguished by the scantiest envelopes, 
neither elegance, decency, nor consideration of the health 
of herself or progency receiving any consideration at her 
hands. 

“There appears this difference between men and women 
in regard to fashion. Men dress in the current style to 
avoid being remarkable, and their desire is to keep as far 
from the extremes as possible. A man wears a chimney-pot 
hat because it is, under certain conditions, considered the 
correct costume, and in like manner he wears a waiter’s coat 
at an evening party; but he does not endeavor to surpass 
his friends by ordering his hat to be an inch taller, or his 
swallow-tail coat an inch longer than those of his neighbors. 
Women, on the other hand, proceed to extremes; they de- 
sire to surpass others, and hence the evils strongly complained 
But is this method of 
We think 
not; and in the words of one of the most sensible of our 


of by the more rational of the sex. 
proceeding to extremes imperative on women? 


correspondents, would add, ‘No sensible woman in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century need be a martyr to any par- 
ticular fashion, as she can so easily adapt it to her own 
individual taste. It is quite possible to be sufficiently fash- 
ionable not to be remarkable, and sufficiently unfashionable 
to be able to move with perfect ease; and I venture to 
assert that those women who exaggerate the foolish fashions 
of this or any other age will be the very last to adopt any 
costume that may be invented for their benefit.’ ”’ 

With this conclusion we perfectly agree. 
minded women might perhaps for a short time appear in a 
particular garb; but they would find no imitators, and the 
Haberton, like the Bloomer costume, would die a natural 
death. 


The Fashions.—Plush appears to be in great favor for 


dress trimmings and mantles, and the demand for it seems | 


likely to prove immense. 
in all widths, seal-skin plush (perfectly imitating real seal), 
tiger-spotted plush, black plush, striped plush, smooth plush, 
rough plush, etc. In fact, it will replace fur for jackets and 
mantles, it will replace velvet for dresses, it will replace 
satin for pockets, cuffs, and plastrons, it will figure largely 
in the millinery world, and yet it is a most perishable material. 

The new bonnets are medium-sized, their brims are lined 
with plush, and they are worn back on the crown of the 
head. Large pokes are not general, and young piquant 
faces only should indulge in them. 

Combinations of material have found their way to bonnets 


A few strong- 


Tt is produced in all colors and | 
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and hats, and we have bonnets of plush and satin, of plush 
and velvet, and of plush and beaver, but in such combina- 
tions the rule is always observed of preserving one color, 
though various shades of it may be used; contrasts are found 
in the trimming alone. - Striped plush is a decided novelty 
in millinery; the pile is indented to form ridges, and some- 
times there is a line of gilt between each plush stripe. In 
black, white, and red this novelty is exceptionally pretty, 
and it is used in various ways—the crown, for example, will 
be striped plush when the brim is smooth plush, or vice 
versa; brims are lined with it, and for binding satin strings 
this striped plush is most effective. 

Feathers have quite taken the place of flowers on winter 
bonnets ; they either surround the crown, or pass down one 
side of it, the end drooping on the knot of hair that now 


| rests on the nape of the neck. Short ostrich tips curl over 


the front of brims, or they fall low on the ears, and the more 
carelessly they are posed the more stylish they look. If 
flowers do appear on bonnets they are chiefly made of plush, 
the petals of large roses, and the olive and brown leaves of 
the foliage are all plush, and mounted on the new gilt flexi- 
ble stems they are handsome, and will look well on evening 
dresses. Single large blooms, such as dahlias, poppies, 
asters, and sunflowers, are in favor; and, although feathers 
have now supplanted flowers in millinery, our dressmakers 
send home a bodice bouquet with all dresses except the very 
plainest costumes; a small bird is often perched on these 
flowers. 

For general wear, beaver bonnets have taken the place of 
felt; black velvet bonnets are lined with soft long pile 
plush, and lightened with gilded flies and face:ted beads. 
There is no doubt but that a black bonnet is the most eco- 
nomical, but this season it should be combined with a color 
that is decided by the range of colors in the various cos- 
tumes of the wearer. For example, a black beaver bonnet 
with red plush lining and red plumes, can be worn with any 
dress that has a red balayeuse, and amber plush lining and 
plumage will make a black bonnet appropriate for nearly all 
the dresses a brune will find “ becoming.” __ 

Bonnet-strings are a yard Jong, and are tied either in front 
or behind, although it is considered most dressy to arrange 
them in one long-looped bow low on the back hair. The 
beaded trimmings in the way of crowns and laces for brims 
are in greater favor than ever. Jet, gold, amber, and purple 
beads are much used, but the novelties are the large facetted 
beads in cashmere colors for dark bonnets, while silver and 
pearl beads cut in facets like diamonds, and of large size, 
are used in rows on white and black plush bonnets. Among 
other new ornaments are serpentine coils of gilt like the 
bracelets now worn; these infold scarfs of Surah or plush. 
Large flies and bees of gilt, jet, amber, and ruby seem to be 
more used than any other ornament. Another novelty is the 


tiger’s claw, with natural-looking fur, and gilt or silver 
Large hair-pins of gilt are stuck about, and there 
are clusters of smaller pins of gilt, silver, or pearl, with oval 
heads, thrust as if at random in the loops and knots of the 
The laces most in vogue for millinery are either 
plain Brussels net-beaded or stitched in vermicelli patterns 
with gilt, or else Spanish lace in thick and rich designs. 


claws. 


trimming. 
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As for hats, almost every form is worn, from the Abbé to 
the Gainsborough, including the pastry-cook cap, called in 
England the ‘Tam o’ Shanter. Muffs are now made to 
match the hat or bonnet, and plush muffs of envelope or 
pocket shape are trimmed with feathers, lace, and birds. 
There are also muffs made entirely of feathers, which look 
exactly like the richest sable, and they are delightfully soft 
and light; others look gay with small bows of cardinal or 
violet ribbon studded among the feathers. 

There is much that is new in lace. Effect is sought after 
rather than exquisitely fine work. The quantity of gold and 
glitter introduced into black lace is surprising. Gold thread 
is used for outlining the design, and masses of glittering 
tinsel enliven others; silver, gold, and copper-red tints are 
combined in the most cunning manner; the result is showy. 
Black Torchon laces have leaves of gilt threads, and the 
black Spanish laces have the large leaf designs entirely of 
gilt that, it is said, will not tarnish. White Spanish lace has 
gilt or silver threads, and is beautifully beaded with pearl 
and opa! cut-beads. Black Brussels net beaded with jet in 
foliage designs and in stripes, also in passementerie patterns, 
is to be used for trimming black silk dresses, while for even- 
ing dresses the same designs are repeated on white net with 
white jet and iridescent opal beads. There are also new 
white laces for trimming lingerie. The point fleurette is 
especially pretty for bordering mull muslin fichus and col- 
larettes. It is on the same fine-meshed net used for Lan- 
guedoc and point d’esprit, but instead of the large figures of 
Languedoc, or the pin dots of point d’esprit, it has tiny de- 


tached flowers wrought upon it in rows, and is then finished | 


with small points or scallops. Vermicelli lace is also new, 
and is made by drawing cord-like threads through it in ser- 
pentine designs. New appliqué laces have large artistic 
designs made of mull muslin applied on Brussels net, with 
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button-hole stitching on the edges. This is one of the most 
effective of the new laces, and should be sewn on plain 
without gathers, in the way the Russian laces are used. 
There are also several inexpensive laces made in the designs 
of round point, some of which are called Alengon, and 
others point de Brabant lace, all testifying to the fact that 
the rage for imitation lace is always on the increase. 

The single narrow balayeuse flounce edging the skirt is to 
be seen on most winter costumes. It is mounted in inch 
wide box-plaits instead of kilts, is about a finger deep, cut 
on the cross, and lined with crinoline. It is sewn to the 
edge of the skirt with a cording. 

A special feature of the ladies’ winter cloaks for this sea- 
son is their gay lining of plush, especially in red and golden 
shades, and in the heliotrope tints. These linings vie with 
those of fur in their richness, warmth, and extravagance, 
In some cloaks the sleeves are turned up in capricious ways 
to display the plush lining, and sometimes black plush used 
in this way is the only trimming. What is called seal-skin 
fringe is a new chenille fringe that is rich and effective. 
Mossy ruches of feathers and of passementerie, also very 
wide feather borders of black ostrich tips, are on the hand- 
somest cloaks. Laces are again used, especially on the 
quaint Directoire garments, and on the Spanish wraps. 
Instead of the thick plaitings of lace seen last season, these 
laces are now most often gathered to form full frills. 

Light-colored cloths are preferred for jackets, and these 
are made warm-looking by having darker plush or velvet 
collars. The shape of these differs so little from those worn 
last year that it will be a matter of small expense to re- 
model last year’s jackets, the only change needed being the 
collar, cuffs, and pockets of plush. Small round capes of 
cloth, heavily beaded, are prepared for winter wear. 
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Lace.—A late number of the /ter-Ocean, Chicago, in 
referring to a fine piece of lace workmanship, says: 

“While china painting and Kensington embroidery have 
been talked of and exhibited ‘at home’ in Chicago, a piece 
of lace work has been executed here of such perfection, 
after ten months of expert industry, as to make one-half 
believe that the Old World’s mantle has at last fallen on the 
shoulders of our young city. Strange to say, this lace was 
not wrought for a wedding-flounce or a wedding-veii, but, 
according to that same Old World’s traditional taste which 
has made sacristies and sanctuaries the treasuries of the most 
exquisite handiwork in existence, for a priest’s cotta, or 
short, loose surplice, and has been presented by the ladies 
of the Holy Name parish to their pastor, the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Mullen, Vicar-General, and, since the death of Bishop 
Foley, administrator, of the diocese of Chicago. The cotta, 


moreover, was wrought by one of Dr. McMullen’s parish- | 


ioners, Mrs. James Conlan, whose skill has been long the 


admiration of those interested in this beautiful industrial art. | 


| “The piece in question belongs to one of the four families 

of Irish hand-made lace, and is known all over the three 

kingdoms as ‘ Miss Reed’s lace.’ It was introduced on the 

Bath estate, County Monaghan, Ireland, about forty years 
| ago, by the lady whose name it bears, with the co-operation 
of Lady South, Lady Shirley, and Lady Fox. Salesrooms 
for this lace are established in Dublin, London, and other 
principal cities of the islands, as through them ladies send 
orders to the schools. Mrs. Conlan received her instructions 
from Miss Reed personally, and her drawing-lessons—for 
she. draws her own patterns—from a renowned London 
master named Manessa. In time she was appointed as 
teacher in Miss Reed’s school, and was intrusted with a lace 
veil to be worn by Lady Fox at a wedding. This was exe- 
cuted with such elegance and promptness that a lace flounce, 
to be presented by Lady Fox to her Majesty, Queen Victoria,. 
on the occasion of her visit to Dublin, was put into the 
| hands of Miss Reed’s pupil and assistant, now Mrs. Conlan, 
of Chicago; and we do not believe the lace floutce pre- 
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sented to her Majesty exceeded in delicacy of execution or | 


elegance of design the cotta presented by the ladies of the 
Holy Name parish to their pastor. This utilizing of home 
skill, thus securing a unique specimen of industrial art, in- 
stead of cutting several yards of ‘ point’ from a piece, of 
which the remainder can be bought by the next customer, is 
an example to be followed.” 


Hints on Buying Cloth.—In selecting a cloth, one of 
the first qualities to be ascertained is the closeness and fine- 
ness of its texture. In material of an inferior kind, the text- 
ure is open and coarse, a defect which can be detected in a 
moment by holding it up to a strong light. If the light 
passes through it, the cloth cannot be of first quality, and 
will give way and become full of holes after a little use. A 
really good cloth, on the other hand, is so closely woven 


and so compactly fitted together as to be perfectly impervi- | 


ous to light; and this will of course wear better than the 
first-mentioned. The thickness of the material will influ- 


ence this to some degree; but a thick cloth is not always a | 


good one. We should prefer one of a moderate thickness, 
but which was opaque. Softness is an essential quality, and 
is as important in this fabric as in the case of silk, while it 
may be tested for in the same manner; namely, by gathering 
up the folds and observing the angles which they assume. 
In the best cloths, especially those which are black, the 
color is some guide as to quality; those of the finest char- 
acter being of the best color. The smoothness and perfect 
equality of surface must also be observed, as the common 
varieties are not brought to the same high state of finish as 
those of closer and more compact texture, and this test is 
applicable to both sides of the fabric. In a really first-rate 
material there is often but little difference of finish between 
the face and the back surface. This is an important quality 
with respect to economy; as when the front surface is 
slightly worn or soiled, the garment may be turned, when it 


will be nearly as good as when first made up. When pur- 


chasing a cloth, inquiry should always be made as to its | 


having been well shrunk, as if this has not been properly 
effected, a shower of rain will probably destroy its beauty 
and spot it all over. 

A word may here be given with respect to a base imita- 
tion of cloth known in the trade as “ shoddy.” This is fre- 
quently well got up and finely finished ; but it is utter rubbish 
and thoroughly unserviceable. It is composed chiefly of 
fragments of old cloth felted on a coarse woven texture, and 
may be detected in a moment by tearing the fabric in the 
direction of its length. Another good test is that of attempt- 
ing to draw out the fibres at the end of the piece. A really 
good cloth will yield fibres of some length; but it is utterly 
impossible to draw these out of shoddy, on account of their 
shortness. Where a cloth of extreme cheapness is shown to 
the intending purchaser, this test should always be applied, 
as it is only reasonable to suppose that a fabric composed 
of such short fibres (which resemble dust in their raw state) 
cannot be so strong or firm when made up as that in which 
the longer ones are used, as these latter from their greater 
length are more firmly interlaced, and consequently offer 
greater resistance to any tearing strain. 


To make Felted and Woven Cloth Waterproof.— 
To make woolen goods, whether felted or woven, stronger, 
heavier, and less permeable to moisture, they are treated, 
according to a recent French patent, in the following man- 
ner: 100 parts by weight of alum are dissolved in the same 
weight of boiling water. In a second vessel, 100 parts by 
weight of glue are soaked in cold water until they have 
taken up double their weight of the water; the superfluous 
water is then poured off, and the glue warmed until it is 
melted ; when boiling there is added to the glue five parts 
by weight of tannin and two parts by weight of silicate of 
soda. The solution of alum is now added, and the whole 
boiled well, stirring meanwhile until it is completely mixed; 
it is then allowed to cool, when it will be of the consistency 
of gelatine. Two pounds of this composition are then boiled 
for three hours in 20 to 24 pounds of water while the water 
which evaporates is replaced by the addition of more, so that 
the bath retains always the same consistency, which must be 
tested. After the boiling, the liquid is allowed to cool 
down to about 170° Fahr., when the cloth or felt is soaked 
in it for half an hour. The latter is then placed nearly 
horizontally upon a table or frame, so that the superfluous 
liquid can run off; the temperature in the room must, how- 
ever, not be high, to avoid the material drying more in one 
part thanin another. The liquid which drips off is gathered 
for further use, After this the cloth or felt is dried in the 
air or by a stove at a temperature of not more than 120° 
Fahr., but all the time kept in a horizontal position ; it is 
then calendered between two bowls heated to 120° Fahr., 
and made up. Where the goods have been dyed before this 
treatment, they are supposed to retain the color more firmly. 
Where they are dyed in light hues, the gluc must be white, 





| and the alum perfectly pure, z.e., free from iron and other 


dangerous substances, 


Clothing in Relation to Health.—In the practical 
worxing out of his views on health (which seem to gain in 
favor with German scientists), Professor Jaeger, of Stuttgart, 
commends so-called normal clothing, which (1) consists ex- 


| clusively of wool, and (2) is specially arranged to keep warm 


the middle of the line of the front of the body. The general 
object is to prevent the accumulation of fat and water in the 
system, the author’s leading principle being that the greater 
the specific gravity of the human body the more it is able to 
resist epidemic diseases. To the well-known properties of 
wool, as regards moisture and heat, Professor Jaeger makes 
a curious addition. He claims to prove that in our organ- 


| -« . . 
| ism there are certain gaseous volatile substances—duséstoffs 


(odorous substances)—which are continually being liberated 
in the acts of breathing and perspiring, and have important 
relations to mental states. Two distinct groups appear, 
those, viz., of Just and unlust stoffe (substances of pleasure 
and disliking); the former are exhaled during a joyful and 
pleasant state of mind, and produce this state with heightened 
vitality if inhaled. Of the latter the reverse is true. It may 
be readily verified that during joy and happiness the odor of 
perspiration is not disagreeable, while during anguish and 
great nervous excitement it is offensive. The substances of 
disliking have therefore a bad odor, and in an atmosphere 


of them the vitality is lowered ; hence, in a state of anguish 








and fear the body is more susceptible to contagious diseases. 
Now, Professor Jaeger contends that sheeps’ wool attracts 
the “substances of pleasure’’—and this is distinct from its 
great odor-absorbing capacity in general—while clothing 
made of plant-fibre favors the accumulation of the offensive 
substances of dislike with their evil consequences. A large 
amount of experimental evidence is adduced in support of 
these views. The experience of the many persons who have 
adopted this normal clothing, both for summer and for win- 
ter, is stated to be very satisfactory. 


Making Knit Cotton Goods to Imitate Wool.—When 
knit shirts and drawers were first introduced a large propor- 
tion of the goods were wool. The great extent to which 
cotton is now used in the manufacture of knit under-gar- 
ments makes it almost ridiculous to speak of these articles 
of apparel as “ flannels.” It is now nearly fifty years since 
the first successful power-knitting machine was made. And 
here, by the way, it may be interesting to remark that, 
although a hand machine had been in use in England for 
nearly two centuries, and numerous efforts had been put 
forth to adapt it to run by power, it was reserved to an 
American to succeed in this direction. An enterprising 
storekeeper in Albany, New York, saw the need of such an 
invention, and hired a young man then working ina cabi- 
net shop there to make the attempt. ‘The latter purchased 
an old hand-frame for fifty-five dollars in “April, 1831, on 
which he commenced his experiments, and in six days had 
so arranged the apparatus that it would knit by turning a 
crank at the side. In the fall of 1832 the invention had 
become so far a practical success that a small factory was 
then started to make knit goods with it in Cohoes, New 
York, and the old “ reciprocating frame,’’ then first put into 
use, not only made the fortunes of the storekeeper and the 
inventor, who set out in so business-like a way to accomplish 
their object, but started an industry which has since become 
of vast magnitude. At first the material used consisted 
largely of wool. It was not until after several years that it 
was found that one-half cotton would make a good, seryice- 
able article, but then and ever since it has been customary 
to sell these knit under-garments, wherever possible, as 
woolen fabrics. The experienced housekeeper, or ladies 
who purchase their own dress materials sufficiently to be- 
conre Somewhat acquainted with the difference between 
cottons and woolens, probably know better, but the great 
majority of customers for the goods do not. There are few 
people, we venture to say, who suppose that, in purchasing 
these goods, they are buying fabrics with absolutely no wool 
in them. Yet such is really the case in a large proportion 
of the goods made. It is probable that fully one-half of all 
the knit shirts and drawers made in this country are manu- 
factured from cotton exclusively, and, where any wool is 
used, it forms a very small proportion of the total weight of 
the fabric. We know of one manufacturer who, two years 
ago, made up a lot of goods in which he put 20 per cent. 
wool; but he found it difficult to get more for them than 
others obtained for an all-cotton article; his conclusion was 
that fabrics containing so much wool were “ too good” for 
the general market, and he has since used cotton only, But, 
with the substitution of cotton for wool, the manufacturers 
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have corstantly been making strenuous efforts to produce 
goods which would look as though they were made of wool. 
Great attention has been paid to the bleaching and dyeing, 
and, in making white goods, two or three particular shades 
of white are given to the fabrics. In the dyeing of colored 
goods, the dyes used are especially intended to give effects 
which might lead a customer to suppose the goods were 
made of wool, and colors which will not take well on cotton 
are avoided. Of course, it is not to be supposed that those 
who buy and sell the goods are deceived, unless it may be 
among the small dealers; among those who wear the goods, 
however, we doubt whether one in fifty would acknowledge 
wearing under-garments made of cotton alone, and most of 
them would be extremely indignant at having this fact 
brought home to them, although every manufacturer knows 
that hardly one in fifty of those who wear these goods have 
garments with any appreciable proportion of wool in them. 


Japanese Velvet.—It is well known that in the manu- 
facture of rich and curious combinations in textiles the 
Japanese are extremely proficient. We understand that 
they have recently attempted the manufacture of velvet, and 
the industrial world will await the results with interest. 
Some of the most beautiful cloths are the product of the 
Tycoon’s looms, for he manufactures court-robes, and nearly 
everything worn by himself. It has been the custom also 
for each Daimio to have his private loom for weaving the 
brocades with his own crest which he and his retainers wore. 
These brocades were of satin and dull silk, or of silk and 
gold thread. The last was a popular combination of rich 
Japanese textiles, and numerous designs appear in silk and 
gold woven together. Rich cloths of every description, 
from the thickest satin or brocade to the thinnest gauze, are 
woven in the most beautiful and artistic manner; and in 
some of the very simplest fabrics, in towels and dusters of 
the cheapest material, are seen very effective designs. The 
Japanese grasp boldly the most incongruous elements, and 
bring out of them a certain pleasing, even harmonious, effect. 
A broken bamboo or two, a flight of strange-looking birds, 
a few creeping plants introduced in rather startling colors, 
give a rather ou¢ré appearance, which is at the same time 
fascinating. The Japanese seem to have no code of color- 
ing, but each one seizes the tints that seem happiest to his 
mind; yet they have a sort of instinct in the matter, being 
masters of the law of contrast. So, too, in the designs them- 
selyes. There is no need, and especially in the cloths 
adorned with embroidery, for one pattern to be repeated. 
Flowers may be scattered about, but no two seem to be quite 
alike, nor could we wish them so when we consider their . 
strange but exquisite beauty. Velvet is not a native manu- 
facture of Japan, though recently they have introduced it to 
some extent. It is not probable, however, that they will 
follow the old style of making it, and therefore we may 
expect something new and even startling in the line. 


Collection of Winter Stores for Decorations,— 
Mountain-ash berries should be picked before the berries 
begin to drop. The best method to preserve them for 
winter use is unquestionably strong common salt pickle, 
strong enough to float an apple. Tubs, crocks, or glass jars 
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can be used for the purpose; the latier (if ornamental) or 
gold fish or aquarium bowls look well in passages or halls 
when filled with thin’ bunches of bright berries and salt 
water made clear by filtering. The vessel must, of course, 
be closed air-tight, and if it has no cover, it can be tied 
down with bladder or oiled paper or silk. Bunches of 
Pyracanthus berries can be equally well preserved as soon as 
they have reached perfection; and also barberries and hips. 
The experiment has been tried with success even with sloes. 
All ornamental seeding and trembling grasses should also be 
gathered dry now, and before too ripe tied in bunches if 
small, or left in single trusses if larger. Quickly drying 
them against a hot wall or hot shelf between papers is the 
best method to preserve the color. Grasses should not be 
pressed, as it spoils their natural graceful shape. A good 
way is to tie them in a muslin bag, with the stems outside, 
which will prevent their being injured. Most mosses, too, 
are prettier not pressed, as it flattens them unnaturally, espe- 
cially the thick round trails of the stagshorn. A capital 
way is to loosely fill a large biscuit tin with dry gathered 
moss, and put it open into a cool oven for two successive 
nights. When quite dry, close the tin and paste round air- 
tight. Another way isto fill any tin or tub loosely with sun- 
dried moss, and slowly shower into it fine, dry hot sand till 
all the spaces are filled up, then cover air-tight. The silvery 
trusses of “ honesty” should also be gathered now when per- 
fect, covered with muslin and hung in a dry plaee, and all 
everlasting flowers for winter use watched and treated in the 
same way. If any of them are found too much closed, 
sprinkle them slightly with water and hold them before a 
clear fire. Steaming slightly and then quickly drying has 
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also been found successful. The first fading but not frost- 
bitten specimens of large common ferns should be collected 
now on dry days, laid in their natural position between sheets 
of coarse brown paper to dry and press, and packed in large 
flat vessels in hot sand, and kept in a dry place; this plan 
preserves the brightest yellows and browns. All ears of 
corn should be thus preserved, too, as well as bright-colored 
pear-tree leaves, which, if picked and preserved at the pro- 
per time, rival the Canadian for brightness of hues. Bram- 
ble and Virginian creeper-leaves also preserve best in hot 
sand, flat or packed between blotters and oven-dried. An 
open-eyed walk through fields, gardens, or conservatories 
will reveal a host of leaves and other things which can be 
preserved and utilized for winter decorations. The beauti- 
ful naturally skeletonized covers of the Cape gooseberty, so 
often found, form a pretty addition. The fruit can be care- 
fully taken out and the shells dried for use. Tassels of 
acacia seed pods, and many others, willbe found pretty 
material, All kinds of fruit-stones and seeds for ornamental 
frameworks, rustic stands, etc., as well as all pine and fir 
cones, should be timely collected and dried; also gall-apples, 
acorns and cups, pretty twigs, etc. Bunches of rush-blos- 
soms may also now be dried or packed in hot sand. In 
orchards and fruit-gardens, branches fringed with the lovely 
gray-green moss which grows on apple-trees, currant- bushes, 
and on old planking or posts, can also be collected and 
dried, and advantageously used for winter decorations. 
Large, perfect specimens of common ferns have also been 
successfully preserved green, on the same principle as 
cucumbers, olives, etc., in strong brine. Copper or verdi- 
gris can be used with it, and heightens the color. 
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The Stranglers of Paris. By ADOLPHE BELOT, Author 
of “Le Grande Florine,’ “ The Black Venus,” ete. 
Translated from the French by GEORGE D. Cox. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

“Les Estrangleurs” is one of Belot’s most fascinating and 
interesting romances. It is a story of rare power, written in 
bright, crispy sentences right to the point. It deals with a 
mysterious murder committed in Paris, and the ingenious 
means taken by the police to discover and capture the un- 
known assassins, Though highly sensational, it is not in 
the least trashy. It will prove especially interesting to the 
legal and medical fraternity on account of its extraordinary 
evidence in both branches, 


The Eden Tableau ; or, Bible Object-Teaching. A 
Study. By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER, Author of “ Spirit- 
ual Manifestations.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

To those of our readers who are indoctrinated in the theories 
upon which Spiritualism is founded, this “study” of Mr. 
Beecher will prove a work of some interest, we have no 
doubt. It offers a possible compromise between extremes of 
religion and science in applying the law of analogy to the 
explanation of the Eden Emblems, and claims to be in the 


line of present thought, the tendency of which lies toward a 
one-sided materialistic evolution. 

We might add that the subject does not perplex our mind 
to the extent that it does Mr. Beecher, and hence we shall 
stick to the faith that is in us, whether the fall of Adam 
should ever be determined either a historic reality or a para- 
ble only. The shadowy pretensions of spiritualism offer too 
little material encouragement to a mind physically strong and 
susceptible of fair logical deductions. It is only weak and 
imbecile minds that become influenced by it, and these are 
in very many cases sooner or later wholly destroyed. 


The Princess Ogherof. A Russian Novel. By HENRY 
GREVILLE, Author of * Saveli’s Expiation,”’ “ A Friend,” 
etc. Translated by MARY NEAL SHERWOOD. /Pihiladel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Of the many works of French authors published by these 
enterprising publishers, we give a decided preference to 
those of Henry Greville. They are of such a character that 


one need have no fears of an evil influence being exerted 
over the minds of the young and the inexperienced through 
their reading. Their gifted author does well to seek a 
society for her pen to work upon, other than that of her 














own country; appreciating, no doubt, the fact, that a certain 
class of French writers have already made ¢ha¢ much too 
unpalatable for refined readers. 

“The Princess Ogherof,’’ as its title indicates, is a Rus- 
sian novel, its scenes being laid in Russia. The plot is 
well-defined and strong; is artistically-constructed and de- 
veloped, and many of its incidents are exceedingly dramatic. 
Of such a nature are the scenes attending the emancipation 
of the serfs, the interview between the Princess Ogherof and 
Michael Averoef in the Botanical Garden, and the final 
meeting of the widow and the oiicer, who, after having 
been reported dead, had returned wounded from the Cau- 
casus. Running through the story is a pretty love romance, 
full of sunlight and joy, in which figure manly young Serge 
Averoef and his youthful and arch sweetheart, Nastia Mela- 
guive. The characters in this, as in all of Greville’s writ- 
ings, are drawn with a master hand. It is almost needless 
to add that Miss Sherwood has made a most excellent trans- 
lation of this work, in every respect preserving the delightful 
charm so characteristic of the original. 


Le Grande Florine. Seguel to “ The Stranglers of 
Paris.’ By ADOLPHE BELOoT. Translated from the 
french by GEORGE D. Cox. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. ; 

The sequel to “ Les Estrangleurs’’ is written in the same 
crisp, pointed style, and displays the same close observation 
of human nature. The same characters appear in it, and all 
points in relation to them are fully explained. Whoever has 
read “ Les Estrangleurs” will need “ Le Grande Florine”’ 
to complete the history of Belot’s characters. 


How I Found it North and South. With Mary’s State- 
ment. Boston: Lee & Shephard. 

Born and reared on a New England farm, the author, like 
many another New England boy of his younger days, went 
to sea before settling down in life. At the age of twenty- 
one, however, he married, and took charge of the “old 
farm,” the paternal homestead. Loss by fire, and a desire 
to get along faster in the world, led him after some years to 
the city, where he soon learned that ‘‘all is not gold that 
glitters.” To relieve himself from the anxieties and per- 
plexities of the city, he at length turned back, with ardent 
longings, to seek the former peace and quiet and true-heart- 
edness of the country. 

But the old home being then in other hands, he must look 
for a farm elsewhere; and it is here that his story begins, 


‘“* How I Found It,’’ in which he tells how he found other | 


farms, how his subsequent farming paid, and finally, with 
what success he attempted to establish a home in Florida. 
His varied and cventful experience has supplied the mate- 
rial for a narrative which is truly more interesting than 
fiction, engaging at once the attention of the reader and 
holding it with constantly increasing interest to the end. 
And for those, at least, who have a desire to go to farming, 
this experience will have some value. 

Appended is “ Mary’s Statement,” in which the ever-lov- 
ing and devoted wife gives some pleasing reminiscences of 
those earlier years at the old homestead, with an account of 
David’s management of the farm, the profits derived, and 
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also a vivid description of the event that shrouded their 
home in gloom, and was the final cause of their leaving it 
for the city. The whole forms a story which no lover of the 
country and of rural life can fail to find pleasure in reading. 


Marco Polo; His Travels and Adventures. By GEORGE 

M. TowLe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is the fourth volume of “‘ The Heroes of History,”’ of 
which ‘Vasco Da Gama,” “ Pizarro,” and “ Magellan’ 
have already secured a warm welcome from the “ Young 
Folks,”’ for whose especial benefit they were written. ‘They 
are as attractive and entertaining as the most exciting story- 
books, and are reliable histories of the characters and times 
of which they treat. 

In this volume the story is told of the famous Venetian, 
Marco Polo. 

Brought up amid luxury and wealth, of a bold and curi- 
ous mind, he went forth from his home in the beautiful 
Queen City of the Adriatic, and for many years lived among 
a far-off Asiatic people, and at a court of barbaric yet splen- 
did pomp. He made many dangerous journeys into wild, 
distant lands, and among the fierce tribes of Carthay, ‘Thibet, 
India, and Abyssinia. His life was passed in almost inces- 
sant successions of hair-breadth escapes. Nor did his career 
of valor and stirring-action cease with his return, laden with 
riches, to his native Venice. He engaged in the bitter war- 
fare between the two republics of the sea, Venice and Genoa; 
became a prisoner of the latter State, and while in prison 
dictated the wondrous narrative of his adventures, which still 
survives, a precious legacy left by the great traveler. 

He was in all things manly, brave, persistent, intelligent, 
and chivalrous, and the scenes and incidents in which he 
was the leading actor were in the highest degree thrilling 
and dramatic. 


Japanese Fairy World. Stories from the Wonder- 
Lore of Japan. By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIs, Author 
of “The Mikado’s Empire.” Illustrated by Ozawa, of 
Tokio. Schenectady, N. Y.: Fames H. Barhyte. 

The author has selected thirty-four stories, illustrative of 
Japanese popular and juvenile literature. In making the 
selection he has carefully avoided, however, the bloody, re- 
vengeful, or licentious elements which permeate almost every 
department of this nation’s peculiar form of literature. The 
Japanese possess a wondrous fertility of invention, a wealth 
of literary, historic, and classic allusion, of pun, myth, and 
riddle, and of heroic, wonder, and legendary lore in art. It 
was during a residence of nearly four years in the country 
that the author became interested in their folk-lore and fire- 
side stories. These he has traced to their sources, in many 
instances, both novel and quite characteristic of the people. 
He gives the .reader many translations, condensations, of 
whole books, of interminable romances, and a few sketches 
embodying ideas, beliefs, and superstitions. They are harm- 
less stories that have tickled the imagination of Japanese 
children during untold ages, and the author offers them in 
this work with the hope that they may amuse both “ the big 
and little folks of America.’’ That he may find his hopes 
fully realized we have no doubt, and we believe much more 
than realized, through a hearty appreciation of all the “ folks.” 
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The Care and Culture of Children. 4 Practical Treat- 
ise for the use of Parents. By Tuomas S. SozINnsKEY, 
M.D.,PH.D. Philadelphia: H. C. Watts & Co. 
This is a work that commends itself very strongly to the 

favorable consideration of every family, as it contains most 

excellent counsel, from a medical standpoint, upon every 
subject on which it specially treats. The author, Dr. Sozin- 
skey, is a skillful and successful practitioner of this city, and 
our readers will no doubt remember him as one of our occa- 
sional contributors. He is a thorough master of the subject, 
hygiene, having for years made it a special study, and we 
feel Svarranted in classing him as an excellent authority. 

We are pleased to observe also that he adopts the most ad- 

vanced theories relative to the treatment of diseases; those 

that Nature herself indicates as the most effective in the 
work of restoration to normal condition. 
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proof copy of a large, fine work of art, representing, in a 


charming manner, a domestic scene; it is entitled “ The 
Welcome Step,” and is after a painting by the well-known 
artist, G. G. Kilburne. 


** His very step has music in’t, 
As he comes up the stairs.” 


The artist has shown, in an inimitable manner, a mother 


| and beautiful little child at the, glad moment of the first 


The work is designed for subscribers only ; and we should 


therefore advise our readers to avail themselves of a copy at 
an early date, as the edition promises to have a very rapid 
sale, judging from the very favorable reports its publishers 
are receiving from their agents everywhere. 


We have received from George Stinson & Co., Art Pub- 
lishers, Portland, Maine, a proof copy of the large and 
beautiful steel engraving “ Ready,” after the celebrated 
painting by S. P. Cockerell. The fame of William Tell is 
world-wide, and the nerve, courage, and powerful character 
exhibited by both father and son in the shooting at the 
apple en the boy’s head, at the mandate of the tyrant, has 
fired the hearts of millions. ‘ Ready!’—every nerve is 
strained and fixed, a moment of terrible suspense, the arrow 
has sped straight to its mark. We have also received a 


sound of the welcome step of the husband and father. 

As works of art, these engravings certainly belong in the 
front rank. The plates were engraved in London fon 
Messrs. Stinson & Co., by W. H. Simmons and R. Josey, 
two of the foremost engravers in the world, at an expense of 
some three thousand pounds sterling, or about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. This house publishes all descriptions of the 
better class of pictures, and deserves the large share of 
public favor and patronage which it receives. 


Ceramic Buttons.—The fashionable millinery world is 
turning its attention to ceramic art for buttons. Miniature 
plates, exquisite imitations of Wedgwood Dresden china, 
and buttons with small views on them, are in demand for 
costly dresses. No member of the pottery trade can have 
any reasonable objection against this. In aristocratic circles 
it is the thing for all the furniture and arrangements of 
rooms to match. A story is even told of a well-to-do bache- 
lor who contemplated getting married, that he objected to a 
certain lady because she would not match his furniture. We 
see no reason, if the ladies do not, why the buttons on their 
costumes should not be in keeping with their dinner or des- 
sert sets of tableware. There are many worse matches in 
the world than this would make. 
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Timid People.—It is amusing, it is instructive, it is | 


somewhat piteous to watch the behavior of timid people in 
this world. We are impatient at the humble martyrdoms to 
which they daily and hourly submit ; we are puzzled by the 
contradictions of their conduct; we are astounded by what 
seems to us occasionally the dissimulation of their ways. 
We do not speak here of the people who have a wholesome 
and beautiful grain of shyness in their souls, but of those in- 
veterately, those incorrigibly timid folk who would almost 
seem to have come into the world scared by the sense of 
possessing an individuality of their own. An insuperable 
difficulty of saying No leads them into a network of intrica- 
cies. ‘They cannot viva voce refuse any suit, deny any 
request, dismiss any bore; they are disregarded by their 
servants, for they dare not tell them of their faults; their 
friends misunderstand them, for they shrink within them- 
selves with a pertinacity that creates a solitude around them. 
When they would emerge out of this retreat to bless and 
comfort, their timidity overwhelms thems, checks their utter- 
ance, or turns their soothing words into an awkward, perhaps 
a wounding, phrase. When wound up to comparative bold- 
ness, they would reprove; their hints fall unheeded, or if 


| to outpoured platitudes. 


their poor little shafts hit the mark, the wounds they give 
rankle more sorely, and are more resented, than those in- 
flicted in franker warfare. 

The dissimulations of timid people are often a matter of 
perplexity to braver souls. They know that the tale of woe 
poured into their ears is humbug, yet they will murmur 
apologies for the smallness of their contribution to its relief. 
The glassy eye of the bore is fixed upon them; they will 
smile in answer to it, and listen with every sign of interest 
An acquaintance, whose long visits 
are a weariness, eating up the long hours as a moth frets 
away a garment, is greeted by the timid, fearful of unman- 
nerly behavior, with a cordiality that should only be be- 
stowed upon the friend whom we hold in our heart’s core. 
To the astonished spectator, the timid would sometimes 
appear guilty of the blackest treachery. Their creed is at- 
tacked ; their friend is ill-spoken of; and they do not lift up 
a protesting voice. They listen to the adversary in what 
might well be interpreted an acquiescing silence; or mutter 
some broken phrases, the feeble refutation of which is more 
puzzling to the bolder-hearted than open treachery. The 


poor souls are keenly aware of their apparent duplicity ; they 














despise themselves for their lack of spirit and honesty, but 
they cannot help themselves, they are the slaves of their 
shamefacedness. To one mode of action the timid have re- 
course with effect. It is amusing to note their boldness 
upon paper. When the cup of annoyance runs over, when 
the humiliation can be borne no more, and the, tormentor is 
out of sight and hearing, then the timid wax courageous. 
And who can exceed the bravery, nay, the ferocity, of the 
timid who have cast away fear? Entrenched in the soli- 
tude of their chamber, their pen in hand, the ‘accumulated 
wrongs silently endured now find voice, and the words flow 
with a plainness of meantng, directness of point,\and disre- 
gard of conventional politeness that would not be approached 
. by the habitually frank-spoken. 

In this go-ahead generation we admit that, with'all their 
lack of spirit and their inconsistencies, the shy appear to us 
invested with a discreet charm.. Even in its exaggeration 
there is an attractiveness in their timidity; we rather pity 
than blame its morbid development. We feel drawn to 
those bashful beings who hold themselves of no account. 
We imagine that they are worth knowing, if they would 
only let themselves be known. We would encourage them, 
and gently urge them; we would argue with them to reveal 
their true natures to us, but the contagion of their shyness 
overtakes us. None are so difficult to approach as the 
timid; the boldest spirits, who treat with happy familiarity 
the highest-born and the wittiest, are overawed by the shy. 
They are seized with a strange and new experience of 
timidity before these mysterious ones, whe, making no confi- 
dences, ask for none. It would seem an unwarrantable 
liberty to seek to intrude within the frigid circle in which 
they seem to hedge themselves round. 

I knew a lady who was a clergyman’s wife, and who was 
burthened with that excess of shyness which communicates 
itself to others. Her path in life lay among some of the 
poorest and most afflicted. When I-came to know her— 
and it was only by active determination on my part that I 
achieved this—I discovered the yearning to comfort ever 
present in that gentle heart. Those whom she would have 
ministered to did not understand her; they were repelled by 
the chill undemonstrativeness of her manner; the most gar- 
rulous had not the heart to pour out the recital of their woes 
in answer to her hesitating queries. She chilled where she 
would have brought the warmth of human sympathy. Sonie- 
times I have seen her lay a trembling hand upon that of a 
sufferer, and I have known this silent contact to have 
brought with it the first revelation of the apparently cold 
and distant woman’s pity. My friend suffered from the 
consciousness of a paralyzing timidity, and dispiritedly bore 
its trammels. A common device of the timid is to hide and 
veil their true feelings by an affected cynicism. Have we 
not all been surprised by the flippant speech of some women 
we know to be genuine and tender-hearted? It is native 
with the timid to be secretive. To baffle would seem with 
them an instinctive means of self-defense, as it is with the 
timid animals. 

Cynicism, nevertheless, becomes sometimes a habit of 
mind with the timid. Too faint-hearted ‘to strive for what 
they might achieve, they are vexed at the success of the 
bold. It is their way of protest against society’s indo- 
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lent way of taking people at their apparent worth rather 
than at their intrinsic value. 

The behavior of the timid in society is as puzzling as their 
speech. The dread of hearing the sound of her voice, of 
gesticulating, gives to one that tranquil and self-contained 
manner which is the highest distinction of high-breeding. 
It excites another; her talk grows loud, her speech rash, 
her manner emphatic. The shyness, whose -ront, to use 
Plutarch’s words, is in “the generous sensitiveness to 
shame,”’ gives to the brave and high-spirited powers of en- 
durance and work ; the contemplation of a high ideal and 
the yearning to attain it are their mainsprings to action, and 
multiply their energies. The timid-hearted are hampered 
by their sensitiveness. Easily rebuffed by failure, they 
quickly judge themselves not worthy to seek to achieve 
great things, and give up striving for them. Their ideal is 
to them a hindrance, rather than an incentive. This timidity 
may spring from a certain sluggishness of temper, or may be 
caused by morbid pride. Because they cannot attain easily, 
they will not strive at all; because they fear to fall, they will 
not endeavor to climb. 

The least-gifted members of a clever family are often 
seized by this depressing timidity, Unable to shine as the 
other shine, they quickly set themselves down as deprived of 
all the necessary endowments to excel. They lose their care 
to work by despising their modest qualifications. Like the 
man in the parable, they churlishly bury their single talent. 
The duty to cultivate and enlarge whatever powers to please 
are ours, is as clearly laid down as it is to follow renuncia- 
tion and self-sacrifice. By indulging morbid sensitiveness 
to failure, we may be losing opportunities hereafter of cheer- 
ing other lives, and of helping on those who might need our 
support. It should be remembered that the achievements of 
courageous perseverance rank among the more lasting and 
beneficial, as they are among the most ennobling to contem- 
plate. 

We have treated of the undue timidity that weights some 
lives. It is the exaggeration of a quality without which 
there can be no loveliness of character. The childhood 
that has no shyness has no grace or attractiveness; the youth 
that knows no distrust of itself is susceptible to none of the 
finer impulses and restraining reverences that lift life above 
a material level; the old age that has lived out its shrink- 
ings from shame repels us. It is like a great ruin, over 
which Nature has spread no green drapery, lifting itself up 
in the sunny landscape. ‘ 

Kindergarten Games.—For the children taking part in 
the kindergarten games for a Christmas party very slight in- 
dications for characters would be necessary. The boys in 
holland blouses, a belt round the waist, and a linen collar at 
the neck edged with a goffered frili. The soldiers should 
have sword-belts and wooden or cardboard swords, and 


either helmets or soldierlike-looking caps. For sailors a 


striped shirt-front and a large sailor collar with black tie 
would transform a boy dressed in the ordinary manner, and 
red fisherman’s caps, a net about the shoulders, for fisher- 
For flower-girls straw hats with flower baskets with 
flowers, and muslin bibbed aprons; and toy-girls made to 
look as much like German peasants as you can. 


men. 
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A Singular Asset.—‘“I am a peaceable man,” said the 
intruder, grasping his club with both his hands, “ but if you 
don’t come down with $17.50 damages for my lacerated 
feelings, the bombardment will begin at once.” 

The owner of the dog paid down the money, as he was 
afraid the other fellow might exasperate him if he hit him 
with a club of that size. The owner of the dog also said 
that he was sorry the dog had bitten the intruder’s son. 

“ Why, he ain’t my son,” said the intruder, 


| 


‘* Whose son is he, then?” asked the astonished owner of | 


the dog. 
“He is the son of a friend of mine who owed me $17.50; 


but he is poor, and the only available assets he has are these | 


dog-bites on his body, which he turned over to me for col- 
lection,” 


* Well, I'll be blowed.”’ 


The white-headed old man, old and wrinkled, and bur- 
dened with the weight of seventy years, rose in his seat, 
looked about him, and quietly began: 

‘If dar am no God, den dar am no fuchur. When we 
close our eyes in death de soul dies wid us, an’ we molder 
to dust de same as de brutes. ‘It has bin a long journey 
for me. In my heart am de graves of wife an’ chill’en. 
My days have bin cloudy an’ full of woe. My nights have 
bin dark an’ full of sorrow. I have bin robbed, cheated, 
abused, an’ made to feel my wretchedness, but neber, not 
eben in my darkest hour, did I doubt dar was a God, nor 
did I lose faith in Him. Take away dat faith to-night— 
make me believe dat dar am no heaben—tell me dat I won’t 


| meet my poor old Chloe an’ de blessed chill’en up dar 
| ’mong de angels, an’ you would crush me down an’ break 


| my ole heart. 


“Oh, you needn’t complain; you are getting off dog | 


cheap. I ought to make you pay in advance for the next 


time that boy is going to be bit.” 


It occasionally happens that a man tells the truth when 
his real object is to tell a lie. An Italian, unfamiliar with 


Dat’s all I pear to be libin fur—to wait de 
Master’s call to close de ledger of life an’ go home! I am 


| old an’ poor an’ lonely, but heah in my breast am a feelin’ 


dat I wouldn’t sell fur all de gold in de world—dat all de 


| arguments of a million Ingersolls could not change—a feel- 
| ing dat poor as I are an’ lowly as I am, de grave will! not be 


the English language, used to sell fish on the streets, using | 


the usual cry, “ Freshee fishee, all alive!’’ After a while he 
retired from the fish business, and took to selling eggs, using, 
however, the words, “ Freshee eggs, all alive,’’ densely un- 
conscious that he is not telling the lie he thinks he is. 


The Fable of the Smart Man.—There was once a very 
smart man, and he met a man who was not smart, and said 
to him, “See here, I am an awful smart man. I know 
every thing and can do any thing, yet my pocket, my purse, 
and my stomach are a trinity of cemptiness—three in one, 


and I’m the one; while you, who are not smart, go clothed | 


in purple and fine linen and have your ribs regularly adi- 
posed. Now, tell me why is this?” And the man who 
was not smart answered and said that he did not know, but 
he supposed it must be because the market was overstocked 
with smart men, Moral: There is none. 


Easily Explained.—Gilhooly got ‘come up with yester- | 


day. 
grocery, which did not give satisfaction. ; 
““What’s the reason,’ said Gilhooly, indignantly, ‘that 
the further down I go in the apples the worse they get?” 
“The reason for that is that you didn’t open the barrel at 
the other end. 
be getting better all the time.” 


God or no God.—The reply of Sir Isaac Walpole, of the 
no God, is truly touching, and the club’s endorsement of his 


sentiments clearly shows that their hearts are in the right 
place. 


He had bought a barrel of apples from De Smith’s | 


de las’ of me.”’ 


Couldn’t Afford to Stop.—Mat M 
genius. 


was a queer 
A neighbor found him at work one day at an enor- 
mous wood pile, sawing away for dear life, with an intoler- 
able dull saw. ‘‘ Why don’t you sharpen your saw, Mat ?” 
asked the neighbor. Looking up with an inimitably droll 
expression, he replied: “I should think I had work enough 
to saw up this wood pile without stopping to sharpen saws.”’ 


* Och,” said a love-sick Hibernian, “ what a recreation 
it is to be dying of love! It sets the heart to aching so 
delicately that there’s no taking a wink of slape for the 
pleasure of the pain.” , 


An old Scotch lady, who had no relish for modern church 
music, was expressing her dislike for the singing of an 
anthem in her own church one day, when a neighbor said: 
‘* Why, that is a very old anthem. David sang that anthem 
to Saul.” To this the old lady replied: “ Weel, weel, I 


| noo for the first time understan’ why Saul threw his javelin 
| at David when the lad sang to him.” 


If you had only done that, the apples would 


Curiosities of Translation.—During the last war an 
English newspaper told its readers that the whole army of 
the Archduke Charles was “on horseback upon the Danube.” 
The reporter of this startling news had been translating from 


| the Montteur, and did not happen to know the value of a 
Lime-Kiln Club, on the Bob Ingersoll question of God or | 


common French military idiom, “ Etre 4 cheval’’—to be on 
both sides of—and signifying in this instance that a part of 
the Archduke’s army was on the left, and a part on the 


| right bank of the Danube. 
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